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THE POPULAR MAN. 


Ir is often said that no successful ambition of any kind 
produces entire satisfaction. I had lately an amusing 
illustration of the maxim presented to my attention. 
Not to tire the reader with a long story, I may tell him 
that, returning a few months ago to the city where I 
had studied for my profession, I renewed acquaintance 
with a gentleman who had been the bosom friend of 
my student days. We were then both poor, as I, 
speaking comparatively, am still; but my old friend 
had, in the twenty intermediate years, blossomed and 
thriven wonderfully, and was now not only a wealthy, 
but a highly respected citizen. It was gratifying to 
find him standing high in half the lists where the 
leading men of his community were enrolled. He had 
also published a work which, though of local celebrity, 
was sufficient to make him a great man in his own circle. 
One day, after dining at his family board, and when 
we had been left by ourselves to discuss old recollec- 
tions, I ventured to remind him of the days when he 
was an obscure and friendless youth, whose merits were 
known only to one or two associates like myself; and 
I added, ‘ Surely success like yours must have for once 
made a happy man—you—you on whom fortune and 
the world smile, and whose domestic circumstances are 
all of so agreeable a kind—you surely are happy ? 

* Well,’ said he, laughing, ‘I am afraid I am not. 
Even with me, whom you think so fortunate in many 
respects, there is no want of vexations,’ 

* Strange that it should be so,’ said I; ‘but what, 
may I ask, is the drawback in your case?” 

‘You will think it very odd,’ replied he, ‘ but I be- 
lieve my case may be described in two comprehensive 
words—I have an over-good character.’ 

‘An over-good character! Pray, how in the world 
should that affect you?’ 

‘Why, it affects me in many ways. It harasses me 
almost every hour of my life.’ 

‘ Enlighten me with particulars, if you please.’ 

* You will laugh at me, and I daresay, justly; but 
it is a serious matter for all that. First, then, you can 


|| readily understand what it is to be reputed as a person 
|| of an obliging disposition. Don’t suppose that I take 


any credit to myself for being of this character: it is 
| only a part of my unfortunate case, which I must ex- 

plain to you, if I would enable you to understand why 
| my lot is not one of entire happiness. I am, then, one 
| who is, for his sins, or thoge of his forefathers, afflicted 
| with a desire to make himself of service when any 
other body’s benefit is to be promoted, or evil avoided, 
or when anything can be done to advance a philanthro- 

pic object. The consequence is, that not a day passes 
| when I have not my patience taxed, and my time occu- 
| pied, with such duties. You would be amused at the 


offices I have to undertake for persons who unluckily 
cannot help themselves. Sometimes they involve an 
anxious correspondence—sometimes a journey over half 
the town—often I must beg, or at the least bore. Occa- 
sionally the business I have thus to undertake is almost 
of a servile kind—yet it must be done. The compul- 
sion of a habitual feeling, nay, a kind of regard for con- 
sistency, admits of no shying. I do it, half blaming, 
half laughing at myself the while—so mixed may our 
feelings be. It would equally surprise you to be in- 
formed of the public business which falls, in like man- 
ner, to be attended to and executed by persons .who 
have any goodness of heart about them. There ére 
some modern persons, I believe, of an Arcadian degree 
of acquaintance with the world, who represent the pos- 
sessors of means and influence as systematically unre- 
lenting towards the poor and unfortunate. Happy 
delusion! I wish I knew that blessed spot below, 
where one could live four-and-twenty hours without 
either having to do duty in this way, or to pine for 
being unable to accomplish what one would wish to do. 
It is not in this portion of the earth at least that the 
middle or upper classes can manifest a sublime indiffer- 
ence on these points.’ 

* Well, but there, must be great satisfaction to repay 
all these labours —the sense of having mitigated the 
woes of your fellow- creatures — their gratitude — the 
public approbation even, though that is of course not 
the object.’ 

‘ That the object! My dear friend, don’t speak of it. 
If it were possible to do any good in this world, and 
have no fame from it, I should have an easy life. The 
great misfortune of the obliging and philanthropic men 
is, that their good deeds, spite of their teeth, get wind, 
and so bring fresh loads of duty upon their backs. The 
new applicant always comes encouraged by hearing of 
your kindness in other cases. It is only because you 
last week spoke and subscribed at a meeting for the re- 
lief of the sufferers by a conflagration, that you are this 
week pressed to ‘do the same at one in favour of those 
who have lost their all by a flood. Case begets case— 
there is no end to it once you begin. My own wish, I 
assure you, is for obscurity. I wish I could do what I 
choose to do in a mask, and thus escape that which op- 
presses me in the doing. Would that I could “do good 
by stealth”—trust me, I do not “ blush,” but “groan to 
find it fame.”’ 

* And how is it, then, as to expenditure of money? 
for of course this must be an element in your unfortu- 
nate position.’ 

‘It is so. And here it is equally unnecessary to be 
delicate in explanation, The fact is, that the mis- 
haps and miseries of mankind lay an indefinite tax 
on the comparatively limited class who have anything 
to spare, joined to an inclination to spare it, There is 
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no use for mincing the matter: it is what every such 
person experiences; it is a recognised feature of our 
social economy. And s0, as a day passes with- 
out its duty in behalf of some unfortunate, or bringing 
some public object of benevolence above board, so does 
hardly one elapse which does not see me compelled to 
give away money, and that often in not inconsiderable 
sums, either in a public or private manner. It is 
amazing how one’s resources are thus drained. For 
my part, I sometimes think of declaring myself a 
rebel against society for the errors which I cannot help 
thinking must be involved in it, before such severe 
amerciaments could become necessary with all those 
who are what is called well off. Either this money 
sliould not be got by them at all, or there should not 
be a need for giving it back to the less fortunate in a 
way that impairs their self-respect. But to speak more 
particularly of my own case—here also behold the effect 
of over-good character. One benefaction leads irre- 
sistibly to scores. It is hopeless to attempt to conceal 
such things. There is a system of secret information 
among the unfortunate which makes knowledge of one 
tlie knowledge of the whole, and with a celerity like 
that of wildfire. What should be a pleading for 
mercy towards you, that you have given to one, or 
given before, only serves as an encouragement for an 
application calling upon you to give to another, or to 
give again; for, unluckily, necessity admits of no dis- 
cretion. All this time, the men who have a bad of 
indifferent character as givers, ate very snug. No one 
thinks of pestering them. And it is the same when 
atiy benevolent effort is to be made by a combination 
of citizens. The whole duty and expense come upon 
the soft-hearted few, while the men so lucky as to be 
uble to bear the misfortunes of their fellow-creatures 
with tranquillity, are never even applied to. Oh, my 

for the luxury of a stingy character for a single 
oe of a year! Not so much for the money, as for 
the cessation of this continual dunning, the relief were 
inexpressible.’ 

* You quite amuse the with your earnestness on this 
point. ¢ tell me, is your over-good character pro- 
ductive of any other inconvenience ?’ 

‘ Ay, plenty of it. Have you any idea, from your 
own experience, of being too much liked ?’ 

‘Why, no. I think I have been rather moderately in 
favour with my fellow-creatures all my life.’ 

‘Lucky for you. I am so unfortunate as to be that 
unhappy being, a general favourite. And this, joined 
to my a little famed as a writer, lecturer, speech- 
maker, and so forth, makes my case truly dreadful.’ 

Why, one would think such popularity rather en- 
viable otherwise ?’ 

‘Ah! you can have no idea of the inconveniences it 
creates. In the first place, by way of a small evil 

n with, one who acquires any note on such 
becomes a kind of lion, and is, as it is called, 


with. He has to keep up a constant struggle with 
these followers, in order to get clear of their worship: 
that is to say, his good nature has to be put to violence 
enty times a-day to maintain even a decent privacy. 
he lectures in a place where he is a stranger, six or 
seven always wait after the dispersion of the audience, 
and surround him on the platform, congratulating him, 
telling him of the he is doing, and beseeching him 
te do something the local auxiliary association of 
so-and-so. Then the whole class of the Unconfined 
are let loose upon him. Some come to interest him 
in hopeless lawsuits; some to consult him about the 
publication of epics excelling Homer, or philosophical 
ions putting down Newton, which they expect 


. Others wish to enter upon some great 
hich only require a little money 

as you afe 4 man with a 
benevolence and liberality, they expect 


you to furnish. But these I 
annoyances, com with what I feel at the various 


meshes of restraint which gradually invest a man who 
a man, being ap- 
cannot 


is a favourite with the world. Suc 
preciated for a 

act in any other, however sli 
incurring odium. He has no 

He is the victim of character : 
it is ten times more disagreeable to forfeit approba- 
tion once gained, than to live without gaining any. I 
think, then, that I eould have lived far more happily in 
obscurity, than now as a favourite public man; for I 
should have been comparatively free, and never have 
known what it was to dread falling in the esteem of 
the world. The effect of this tyranny of reputation, 
this committal to past appearances, and the light in 
which the public has accepted a man, must be pro- 
ductive of extreme vexation to many who appear as 
floating gaily on the tide of popularity. No such man 
but must have misgivings about past views, and tend- 
ings towards greater and better conceptions of what 
is good for the common weal; assuredly, then, must 
his spirit often quail with self-contemning bitterness 
under the promptings of the stern monitor which tells 
him he must keep the course, if he would not be 
driven ignominiously from its boundaries. Alas, my 
friend, you who pursue your private career in perfect 
independence of mood, can have but a slight idea of 
what is sometimes felt by men whose horror of en- 
countering a change from universal smiles to universal 
frowns, condemns to that worst of slaveries, a slavery 
where one’s self is master!’ 

* Truly,’ said I, ‘ it seems to be no joke to have such 
popularity as yours. You present the matter in quite a 
new light to me. But tell me now, are you not, after all, 
happier in doing what you can for the good of indivi- 
duals and masses, than if you were to lead a close 
and sordid life,as do many who have means equal to 
yours ?’ 

‘I don’t know. They follow their nature, and are 
content; and were I of their temper, I might be content 
with their mode of life also. What I say is, that even 
the life which makes benevolence one of ite ruling prin- 
ciples, is not unattended with vexations.’ 

* But it is delightful to have to give, and to give it.’ 

‘I allow that the pleasure of doing good is great; 
but, then, is one sure that he is really doing good? He 
may be doing harm, notwithstanding all appearances 
to the contrary. My nature, for example, impels me 
to be continually lending a hand in benevolent projects, 
but I am often conscious that the best-looking scheme 
is only a futile attempt to improve the condition of 
those whom, from natural imbecility, there is no pre- 
venting from going down. Others, more selfish, or with 
less susceptible feelings, are seen standing by, with the 
sneer on their lips, and considering you little better 
than a fool for all your pains. Ever and anon they 
ask you for results, and perhaps you can only show a 
series of feeble, though well-meant efforts. All these 
things are vexing. Even the applause that is obtained 
distresses ; for you know painfully well how imperfectly 
it is deserved.’ 

‘ Every one, however, will allow that it is well to 
stand high in the general esteem. Since it is what all 
men may be said to aim at, success in this line must 
surely be a source of gratification?’ 

‘ Well, you have heard my experiences on that point. 
They lead to a contrary conclusion ; and such, I fear, 
must ever be the consequence of what is called ' 
The fact is, one cannot rightly in this world 
rally liked. From the great diversity of men’s on 
what is worthy of regard, it is not to be expected that a 
consistent decisive character will stand favourably with 
any large portion of mankind. One only can do so by 
modifying himself to suit the many, and thus sacrific- 

inward satisfaction. 


regard, after all, as trifling . 
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respect for himself. I fear, my friend, we are thought 
to be great men when we are only weak, as I am sure 
we are full of pain when men think us supremely 


, 

| went home from my friend’s house with somewhat 
different notions about his position in life from what I 
had entertained. ‘ Well, thank my stars,’ said I, as I 
broke the smouldering coal in my little parlour fire 
— ‘thank my stars I am totally unknown, and only a 
favourite with poor Snap.’ Next morning, however, I 
reflected maturely on the conversation of my friend, 
and became convinced that, while there was much truth 
in what he said, it was not the whole truth. The oblig- 
ing and popular have no doubt their troubles, and what 
my friend said might be considered as an exposition of 
them, given with a certain pungency from the feelings 
of the moment; but the life of active serviceableness 
towards good objects, public and private, must be, after 
all, the happiest, seeing that it speaks of a wide range 
of sympathies in the course of continual gratification. 
Every good thing has its seamy side: this was the 
seamy side of a life upon the whole enviable. 


PRISON ADVENTURES OF LAFAYETTE. 


Tue Marquis de Lafayette entered upon the scenes of 
the French Revolution with the idea fixed in his mind, 
that republican institutions were reconcileable with a 
monarchy. Le was, therefore, a friend to the rvyal 
family, at the same time that he promoted the reforms 
which were successively conducted by the States-General 
and Legislative Assembly. His chivalric fidelity to 
Louis and Marie Antoinette was powerfully tried on the 
5th and 6th of October 1789, when, as commander of 
the National Guards, he protected them from the popu- 
lace who had assailed them in their palace of Versailles. 
Subsequently, when the king was deposed and impri- 
soned (August 1792), Lafayette, then with the army on 
the frontiers, endeavoured to incite the soldiers to march 
upon Paris, in order to restore the throne, and put down 
Petion, Danton, and their jates. But the revolu- 
tionary tide, impelled as it was by the fears of the 
people for the foreign artaies pressing on the country, 
was too stfong to be tlius resisted ; and a few days there- 
after, Lafayette was obliged to seek his own safety by 
flying from the kingdom. 

He and the officers of kindred sentiments by whom he 
was accompanied, had searcely passed the frontier, when 
their further progress was arrested by a body of the 
Limburg volunteers; and the national ecockade, which, 
unthinkingly, they had retained, betraying them to the 
leader, they were, by his command;-arrested and con- 
veyed to the prison of Luxemburg, from thence removed 
to Wesel, then to Magdeburg, and lastly to Olmiitz. 

On the plea of Lafayette having been seized on neutral 
ground, and fhat, having ceased to be a soldier, he could 


sooner was the escape of her husband known, 
than that unhappy lady was arrested and thrown into 


death of the tyrant she was released from prison, and so 
soon as her health was sufficiently reinstated to allow of 
her undertaking so long a journey, without servants, or 
the means of procuring the most comforts, 
she, accompanied by her children, set out for Vienna, 
and, throwing herself at the feet of the emperor, im- 
plored his influence for the liberation of her husband. 

What Francis III. had denied to the various autho- 
rities interested in the fate of Lafayette, he yielded 
to pity; and, raising the suppliant, he granted her re- 
quest, allowed of her repairing immediately to Olmiitz, 
and held out the prospect of the speedy deliverance of 
the prisoner. Whether the emperor afterwards regret- 
ted the clemency he had shown, or that other powers 
were interested in prolonging the captivity of Lafayette, 
does not appear ; but so far from obtaining his boped-for 
release, Madame de Lafayette found herself and her 
daughters immured in the same dungeons that contained 
her husband. I have, however, anticipated this event, 
for it was not until within two years of the release of 
Lafayette, that his wife and family were thus unexpect- 
edly made the partners of his imprisonment. 

Two years of solitary confinemenf had, from the 
period of his capture, been dragged on by Lafayette, 
when the romantic scheme of procuring his liberation 
was formed by one, an utter stranger to the prisoner, 
and a foreigner. From motives of pure compassion, 
and an earnest desire to free from so galling a thraldom 
the great promoter of liberty, M. Balman, a Hanoverian 
by birth—young, active, intrepid, and intelligent—te- 
paired, alone and on foot, to Olmiitz, there to gain such 
information as might enable him to judge of the best 
means of executing the purpose he had in view, and 
releasing Lafayette from the power of Austria. He 
soon found that, without an able coadjutor, the diffi- 
culties that presented themselves were insurmountable, 
and repaized, therefore, to Vienna, where he devoted 
himself exclusively to the society of young Americans ; 
for among them, their veneration of the character 
of Lafayette, he hoped to find one who, with enthusiasm 
like his own, would dare the great undertaking, 

What followed is interesting as a proof that the spirit 
of nationality may engender a principle of gratitude. 
Lafayette, as is well known, had in his early youth 
ceeded to America, and served in her 
wrecked at his first arrival, he had been kindly received 
into the house of a gentleman named Huger, residing in 
Charlestown. And by him was the youthful votary of 
liberty introduced to the American army. By chance, 
a son of this gentleman was now in Vienna, and to him 
did M. Balman apply. Although a mere child when 
the shipwrecked party visited his father’s h the 
young American retained a vivid recollection of, and 
the highest admiration for, M. de Lafayette; and he 
entered, therefore, with all the zealous of youth, 
and the enthusiasm of a nature, into Balman's 
scheme for the release of his favourite hero. 

From the lance of the Austrian police, and their 
jealous watchfulness of strangers, it was necessary that 
the greatest caution and secrecy should be maintained ; 
and the scheme proposed promised well for the com- 
gee of their design. ana assumed the pretence of 

health, and M. Balman, who had already adopted 


\— 


| out the walls. 
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their assumed character, after viewing everything worthy 
of notice in the town, they repaired to the castle, exa- 
mined the fortifications, and, having made acquaintance 
with the keeper, obtained permission to visit the inte- 
rior of the prison on the following day. 

Thus their first step being happily achieved, they 
continued, by frequent visits, to improve their acquaint- 
ance with the jailer; and now trusting that any sus- 
jane of their intentions, had it ever existed, must be 
ulled to sleep, they ventured carelessly to inquire what 
prisoners were under his care. Among other names, 
that of Lafayette was mentioned, and they expressed 
curiosity to know how he contrived to occupy himself, 
how he bore his imprisonment, and whether greater in- 
dulgences were granted to him than to captives of lesser 
note. He was, they were informed, strictly confined, but, 
on the plea of bad health, had obtained permission, under 
charge of an armed guard, to take daily exercise with- 

Besides this, he was allowed the use of 
books, pen, ink, and paper. M. Balman then remarked, 
that some new publications he had with him might 
afford amusement to the prisoner, and inquired whether 
he might be allowed to make the offer. 

The jailer agreed, upon condition that they were sent 
open, so as to assure himself, he said, that no conspiracy 
was to be carried on against the state. This caution 
was complied with, and the same evening a book and 
open note, addressed to Lafayette, were sent to his care. 
As afterwards appeared, he was unacquainted with 
French, the language in which the note was written; 
but, suspecting no treachery where all was so openly 
carried on, he conveyed it to Lafayette. It contained 


| apologies for the liberty thus taken by strangers, but 


as they were anxious, they said, to contribute to his 


' happiness, they hoped he would attentively read the 


book they had sent, and if any passages in it particu- 
larly engaged his notice, they begged he would let them 
know his opinion. 

This unusual mode of expression attracted, as was 
intended, the attention of Lafayette, and carefully per- 


| using the book, he found in certain places words writ- 


ten with a pencil, which, being put together, acquaint- 
ed him with the names, qualities, and designs of the 
writers, and requiring his sentiments before they should 
proceed further. He returned the book, and with it an 
open note, thanking them for their civility, and adding 
that he highly approved of, and was charmed with the 
contents. 

Having thus commenced a correspondence, no day 
passed in which open notes were not written and re- 
ceived. Some of these were brought for the inspection 
of persons acquainted with the French language; but 
so carefully were they worded, that no cause of sus- 
picion appeared, and the correspondence was allowed to 
continue. A greater difficulty, however, now appeared, 
for the plan of escape being at length arranged, they 
were at a loss how to acquaint Lafayette with particu- 
lars that could not be hazarded in an open note. A 
happy expedient presented itself; the whole was written 
in lemon juice, and on the other side of the paper, a 
note of inquiry after Lafayette’s health concluded with 
these words, ‘ Quand vous aurai la ce billet mettre le au 
feu.’ The experiment was a hazardous one, but it suc- 
ceeded. The note was conveyed to Lafayette, and, 
obeying the injunctions given, on holding the paper to 
the fire, the writing that appeared made him acquainted 
with the well-digested scheme of his unknown benefac- 


tors. 

The day following was that fixed for the attempted 
escape, and all the caution used by M. Balman and 
his friend was in truth required, to hold out any 
chance of success. The city of Olmiitz, about thirty 
miles from Silesia, is situated in the midst of a plain 
extending three miles on either side, and bounded by 
dark woods, so that the smallest object on any part of 
the level ground is distinctly visible from the walls. 
Sentinels, too, hold a continual guard, for the purpose 
of giving the alarm should any attempt at escape be 


made, and the whole people are bound to assist in the 
pursuit, while the successful individual is liberally re- 
warded for the recapture of a prisoner. 

These obstacles to the success of their scheme were 
well known to the adventurous friends of Lafayette ; 
but they were not intimidated, and the hour of exercise 
allowed to the prisoner was that selected for its com- 
pletion. 

In company of an officer, and attended by an armed 
guard mounted behind the carriage, Lafayette was in 
the habit of daily driving in an open cabriolet on the 
plain, and had so far won upon the confidence of the 
officer, that when at a distance from the walls, they 
used to quit the carriage and walk together. 

The plan determined upon was as follows :—Balman 
and Huger were to ride out on the plain, the latter 
leading a third horse, while Lafayette was to gain as 
great a distance as possible from the town, and, at 
usual, quitting the carriage with the officer, draw him 
imperceptibly as near the boundaries as might be, 
without awakening his suspicion. The two friends were 
then to approach, and, if necessary, to overpower the 
officer, mount Lafayette on the led horse, and ride at 
full speed to Bautrapp, a town at the distance of fifteen 
miles, where a chaise had been prepared to convey the 
party to the nearest town on the Prussian dominions. 
In the morning, Huger had attempted to ascertain the 
precise time at which Lafayette would leave the castle, 
and then, with beating hearts, they set forward on their 
expedition; but having almost reached the wooded 
country, and still no carriage appearing, they believed 
some unforeseen accident had led to their discovery, 
and hesitated how to proceed, till, recollecting that their 
movements were in all probability watched from the 
walls, they slowly retraced their steps, and, on nearing 
the town, beheld, to their great satisfaction, the wished- 
for cabriolet pass through the gates. It contained two 
persons, One was in the Austrian uniform, and a 
musketeer as usual was mounted behind. Neither of 
the friends being personally acquainted with M. de La- 
fayette, a signal had been agreed upon between them. 
In passing, it was made, returned, and the carriage 
moved on, they continuing for a time their ride towards 
the town, and then slowly following the cabriolet at 
such a distance as to allow of Lafayette’s executing his 
part of the agreement. Upon the two gentlemen gnit- 
ting the carriage, and continuing their exercise on foot, 
the friends gradually approached, and perceiving M. de 
Lafayette and the officer engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion about the sword of the latter, which Lafayette held 
in his hand, they seized the favourable moment, and, 
putting spurs to their horses, galloped forward. Their 
rapid approach alarmed the officer: he attempted to 
draw Lafayette towards the carriage ; and finding that 
he resisted, struggled to repossess himself of his sword. 
At that moment Huger reached the spot. ‘ You are 
free,’ said he; ‘mount this horse, and fortune be our 
guide ;’ but the words were scarcely uttered, when the 
sun, glancing on the naked blade of the sword, startled 
the horse he led: he reared, broke his bridle, and gal- 
leped across the plain. M. Balman, in the vain hope of 
overtaking the frightened animal, rode after him, while 
Huger generously insisted on Lafayette mounting his 
horse, and making all speed to the place of rendezvous. 
* Lose no time,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ the alarm is given; the 
peasants are assembling; save yourself. Lafayette 
obeyed, and mounting Huger’s horse, hésleft him on 
foot, and was soon out of sight. M. Balman had, mean- 
ame, pursued the flying animal, but perceiving it had 
taken the road to the town, he gave up the chase as 
nae and returning to Huger, he sprang on the 

dle behind him, and they galloped off together. But 
the double burden proved too much for the already 
wearied horse. He stumbled and fell; and M. Balman, 
thrown to some distance by the shock, was so injured, 
as with difficulty to be raised from the ground. Once 
more the gallant Huger, with the same forgetfulness of 
self that had characterised him through the whole un- 


| chase, they soon gained upon him, and at last, breathless 
| and exhausted, he sank upon the ground. 


| less, he was conveyed back to Olmiitz in triumph; and 


dertaking, sacrificed the chance of his own safety to 


| there bya shorter cut; and thus, when about to regain, 


secure that of his friend, and, assisting Balman to re- 
mount, he insisted that he should follow Lafayette, and 
leave him to make his escape on foot; for, as he was 
a good runner, he said he could easily reach the woody 
country, and then find a safe place of concealment. His 
friend consented with reluctance; but there was no 
time for argument: the whole occurrence had been seen 
from the walls, the cannon had been fired, the country 
was raised, and the plain covered with men, women, and 
children, all eager to join in the pursuit. By pretending 
to follow in the chase, Balman contrived to escape un- 
suspected. Huger was Jess fortunate. Noticed from 
the very first by a party who never lost sight of him, 
his fleetness of foot was of no avail; for his pursuers 
being constantly joined by new comers, fresh for the 


He was in- 
stantly seized; and further resistance being now hope- 


while secretly consoling himself with the idea that, 
whatever might be his own fate, he had rescued from 
tyranny and oppression the man who, in his eyes, 
was one of the first characters upon earth, was con- 
signed to one of the dungeons of the castle as a state 
prisoner. 

M. de Lafayette had, meanwhile, followed the direc- 
tions given by his gallant deliverers, and, without any 
obstacle, had reached a small town about ten miles 
off; but here the road dividing, he unfortunately took 
the wrong turn, and suspecting he had mistaken the 
way, inquired of a person whom he met the road to 
Bautrapp. The appearance of Lafayette, his foreign 
accent, the inquiries he made, and his horse covered as 
it was with foam, led the man to suspect the truth, and 
directing him to a narrow lane which, by a long circuit, 
led back to the town he had just left, he himself hurried 


as he thought, the road which would secure his retreat, 
Lafayette found himself surrounded by a guard of armed 
men, who, regardless of his protestations, conveyed him 
to the magistrate. His collected manner, the plausible 
answers returned to the interrogations put to him, and 
the apparent truth of his story—that, belonging to the 
excise at Trappau, he had visited some friends at Ol- 
miitz, and having exceeded his leave of absence, was 
now hurrying back under the fear of losing his office 
—all so won upon the faith of the magistrate, that he 
was about to dismiss his prisoner, when the good for- 
tune of Lafayette again forsook him. As he was about 
to retire, a young man entered the room to have some 

pers signed, and after fixing his eyes for a moment on 

fayette, he whispered to the magistrate that, having 
been present when the French general was delivered 
up prisoner to the Austrians, he could not be mistaken, 
and that the person now before him was he. 

Lafayette intreated to be heard; but in vain. The 
indignant magistrate directed that he forthwith should 
be conveyed to Olmiitz, where his identity would be 
ascertained; and, disheartened and hopeless, the un- 
fortunate prisoner was thrust again into those miserable 
dungeons which but that morning he had left with so 
fair a prospect of liberty. M. Balman, the first insti- 
gator of the whole scheme, was now the only one who 
had successfully avoided the search of his pursuers. He 
reached in safety the place where the chaise had been 
ordered to wait their coming, and finding it still there, 
yet no appearance of Lafayette, he foreboded evil. For 
some time he lingered, in the hope of their coming, and 
then dismissing the chaise, trusted that his friends, 
having made their escape by a different route, might 
still meet, as had been agreed upon, on the frontiers 
of Prussia. Three days from that time a rumour 
reached him that Lafayette had been retaken, and, eager 
to learn the truth, he took the road to Olmiitz. He was 
not long left in suspense; the whole story of the at- 
tempted escape and the recapture of the prisoner, was 
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well known; and in addition to this he learned the fact 
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of his generous and disinterested friend, the young and 
gallant Huger, having shared the same fate. 

This last seems to have been too much for the sensi- 
tive mind of M. Balman, and, in despair at having been 
the primary cause of misfortune to the young American, 
he resolved, since he could not rescue his friend from 
captivity, to share it with him, and voluntarily surren- 
dering himself, he was committed a prisoner to the 
castle. Such was the unfortunate issue of a plan which, 
for skilful projection and generous self-devotion, merited 
a happier close. But even now, the friends little appre- 
hended what was to follow. Being directed to prepare 
for examination, they believed that, having told their 
story, and declared the real motives of their attempt, 
they might be subjected to perhaps a short impri- 
sonment, but no more; and great, therefore, was their 
amazement on finding themselves accused of having 
entered into a conspiracy against the Austrian govern- 
ment, and that they were consequently to stand a trial 
for life or death. 

Huger was first placed at the bar. As he was unac- 
quainted with the Austrian language, the examination 
was carried on by means of an interpreter—a young man 
who, by his looks and voice, seemed to compassionate 
the situation of the prisoner, and who, when repeating 
his answers to the court, omitted such expressions 
as he thought might tend to his disadvantage. Huger 
quickly caught at the good intentions of his new 
friend, and resolving to rely on his judgment, he took 
the kindly hints as they were intended. One exami- 
nation followed another ; and the repeated exhortation 
of the magistrate to prepare for the worst, for that 
there was little likelihood of a pardon being obtained, 
forced upon the unfortunate Huger the unwelcome 
conviction, that he had laid down his own life for 
the visionary project of rescuing a stranger from im- 
prisonment. ‘The severity of his treatment also ex- 
ceeded that even of Lafayette; the dungeon in which he 
had been placed was without light, he was fed upon the 
coarsest food, during the night was chained to the floor 
of the vault, and his own clothes, which had been take: 
from him, were replaced with those worn by many an 
unfortunate predecessor. 

For three months he dragged on this miserable ex- 
istence ; but at the end of that time there was some 
amendment in his condition ; he was removed to a better 
room, into which was admitted a small but welcome 
light; better clothes, and more wholesome food, were 
allowed him; and altogether, his circumstances were 
improved: but he still continued in total ignorance as 
to what his future fate was to be; for the jailer, the 
only human being he ever saw, was unable or unwilling 
to answer any questions on the subject. At length 
one day, much to his surprise and joy, his young friend 
the interpreter entered his cell, and nothing could exceed 
the delight of the poor prisoner at once again meeting 
with a kindly face. Huger now learned for the first time 
the total failure of their scheme—that Lafayette had 
been retaken, and that Balman, a fellow-prisoner, was 
under the same roof with himself. Shortly afterwards, 
he discovered him’ to be in the room immediately 
above his own; and, after various efforts, he succeeded 
in holding communication with him, in a manner 
as venturous and ingenious. as that adopted with M. 
de Lafayette. The window, which threw a borrowed 
light into his own cell, served likewise to light that of 
Balman, and, with a piece of lime taken from the wall, 
Huger contrived to scratch a few words upon a black 
silk handkerchief, which, by fastening to a stick, and 
climbing up the side of the room, he raised as near the 
common window as he could. It attracted the attention 
of M. Balman, and, after many efforts, making himself 
master of it, he returned an answer by the same method. 
From this time no day passed without their holding 
communication with each other; while to the exertions 
of the friendly interpreter they were indebted for the 
means of making their situation still more comfortable. 
By small presents and occasional bribes of money, he 
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had secured the good offices of the wife of the jailer, so 
that, secretly, she provided them with books, food, wine, 
and warmer clothes. Through her interest also the 
two friends procured a long-wished-for meeting. At 
first the visit was short. — degrees becoming less 
timorous, they were permitted to pass some part of 
every day together. 

The government being at length satisfied that the 
attempt to liberate Lafaytte liad been planned inde- 
pendently by these two udventurers, and was not, as 
was sup’ a plot laid by the secret agents of France, 
they were remitted to receive sentence from the su- 
preme magistrate of Olmiitz. In this condition they 
were permitted every indulgence but that of liberty ; 
and, 4 the enjoyment of each other’s society, and 
the hope of a speedy release, were already beginning 
to forget past suffering, when, by a visit from their 
newly-found friend, the kindly interpreter, they learned 
with dismay that the intended punishment was to 
be heavy indeed, seeing it was no less than imprison- 
ment for life. A hint was at the same time con- 
veyed that, if by any means they could procure money, 
that sentence might be changed for one much less 
severe, as # was in the power of the magistrate to 
make it what he chose, and even to release them 
entirely. 

This information seemed to bode the unfortunate pri- 
soners little, at least of immediate good; for Balman 
had no fortune, and Huger being without credit in 
Austria, could not, within a short time, receive a re- 
mittance from England. Their friend, however, did 
not desert them ; he withdrew, promising to use all his 
influence for their release; and it is probable he had 
already formed that design, which the generosity of 
|| another, equally a stranger to the prisoners, whose name, 
|| instead of being unknown, should be published aloud, 
enabled him afterwards so happily to carry through. A 
Russian nobleman of large fortune, residing near Ol- 
miitz, was perhaps, from a resemblance in character, 
tke most intimate friend of the young interpreter, and 
trum him had learned the whole story of the projected 
release of Lafayette, of its failure, and of the generous 
conduct of the two friends. To him W. , for the 
initial only has been given for the name of the good 
Samaritan, flew for assistance in this new difficulty ; and 
having stated the case as it then stood, he was about to 
intreat, in his own name, a loan for the use of the pri- 
soners, when he was interrupted by an offer of whatever 
sum might be required to secure their release. 

Judging the heart of his noble friend by his own, he 
hesitated not for a moment to accept the offer, and 
scarcely affording himself time to speak the gratitude 
he felt, he hurried off to sound the sentiments of 
the magistrate. His situation as interpreter afforded 
him the desired opportunity, and he soon discovered 
that the hints thrown out of the chance of a large re- 
ward, led the upright judge to listen favourably to any 
proposal for op aay the severe punishment of the 

The show even of delicacy was then laid 
aside ; an exorbitant demand was made; and, after some 
further discussion, W——— withdrew to arrange prelimi- 
naries, first with their generous benefactor, and lastly 
with the prisoners themselves. Matters now were soon 
settled; the term of their imprisonment was first fixed 
at fourteen years, then shortened to seven, soon after 
to one, then to a month, and lastly to a week, at the 
end of which time they were released from prison. The 
first use they made of restored liberty was, as may 
be supposed, to seek an interview with the Russian 
nobleman, and pour out their grateful acknowledg- 
ments for his unlooked-for and welcome munificence ; 
while from the noble-minded and generous W——, to 
whose kindness they owed all the comforts they had ex- 
perienced in prison, and to whose friendly and humane 
exertions they were ultimately indebted for their libe- 
ration, they parted with those feelings of esteem, admi- 
ration, and gratitude, which never afterwards faded 
from their recollection. 


with so speedy.a conclusion to his misfortunes: it was 
not till the year 1797, when, a peace taking p'ace be- 
tween Austria and France, that Lafayette was released 
from confinement at the request of the then Cieneral 
Bonaparte. 


The realy hero of the tale did not, howev:r, meet 


THE POTATO 


Tr is singular to think that, not more than two hundred 
and fifty years ago, an insignificant plant, in size not 
larger than our common weeds, of no external bearty, 
with a nauseous odour, and a juice of a poisonous qua- 
lity, should have grown among the crevices of the rocks 
which bound the shores of Chili, unknown to the world 
at large, and fll but neglected by the rude natives; and 
that this same plant, transferred to the soil of nee, 
should have become one of the most important articles 
of human food, so much so, as to have greatly influenced 
the population of half the globe. 

There can be no doubt that the potato is a native of 
America. It is found in its wild state in several parts 
of that continent, especially in Chili and Peru. Don 
José Pavon says that it grows in the environs of Lima, 
and fourteen leagues along the coast; he also found it 
in the kingdom of Chili. A late traveller in that 
region, Mr Darwin, also mentions that he saw this 
plant in such situations, and under such circumstances, 
as seemed to leave little doubt of its being in a state of 
nature, 

The potato belongs to a natural family of plants 
(the solunacee), most of which, as the deadly night- 
shade, possess poisonous qualities. Indeed the juice of the 
leaves, stem, and even skins of the tubers of the potato, 
are of a highly poisonous nature. In its native state 
the plant is small, and the tubers seldom exeeed the 
size of a walnut or common chestnut. They are also of 
a moist waxy consistence, and have a slight bitterish 
taste. The colour of the blossom is generally white, 
and rarely of the red and purple hues of the cultivated 
sorts. ‘These tubers are not the roots of the plant, but 
are true underground stems; and their use in nature 
appears to be to afford another means of propagating 
the plants besides that of the seeds, which are contained 
in the fruit or apple. The tubers contain germinating 
points or eyes, just as aérial stems have leaf-buds, 
from which young shoots spring forth. These tubers, 
after their maturity, are washed out of the soil by 
rains, and carried by the torrents along the crevices 
of the rocks, and into the intervening valleys, where 
they take root, and give rise to new plants. Such 
is their primary use; but, like many other productions 
of nature, they have no doubt been destined by the 
beneficent Contriver of Nature to serve also in a se- 
condary capacity. By the careful cultivation of man, 
these small waxy and bitter tubers have been swelled 
out into large farinaceous palatable potatoes—one single 
stem producing many pounds weight of a sort of food 
nearly resembling, and little inferior to, that of wheat, 
or oats, or barley. There never was such a gift bestowed 
on man since Ceres is fabled first to have brought 
the grains from heaven. But although three centuries 
have not yet elapsed since the introduction of the 
potato into Europe, strange to say, the name of him 
who first introduced the root rests upon nearly as 
doubtful authority as that of the planters of the cerealia 
more than three thousand years ago. It seems to be 
generally believed that the expedition sent by Sir Walter 
Raleigh to explore America in 1584 first brought the 
a to Britain; but then it would appear that it had 

n introduced into the south of Europe before this 
period. In the Chronicle of Peter Cieca, printed in 
1553, it is stated that the inhabitants of Quito cul- 
tivated a tuberous root called papas, which they used as 
food, and that this root was then cultivated in Italy, 
where, in common with the truffle, it was called tara- 

i an English botanist, mentions in his 
Herbal, which was published in 1597, that he cultivated 
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in his the potato, of which he gives a drawing, | eyes are selected. The tail end of the potato should be 
and it the Virginian potato, to distinguish it from | rejected; indeed, in Lancashire, where much attention 


the sweet potato or dbatata, which was common to 
Europe, Another curious circumstance in the history 
of this root is, that for more than’a century after its 
introduction into Britain, it was little known, and less 
prized. For some time it was confined to the gardens 
of botanists and the curious, and when used at all as 
food, only at the tables of the rich, as a rare vegetable 
rather thon :.s a standing dish. The potatoes furnished 
to the tu.e of the queen of James I, bore the high 
price of two shillings per pound. Afterwards, though 
patronised oy Se Royal Society, and recommended by 
some of the ing men of the day, the culture of the 
poms was long of being generally adopted. In 1687 

oolridge thus writes of the tubers:—‘I do not hear 
that it has been yet essayed whether they may not be 
propagated in great quantities for the use of swine and 
other cattle.” In Mortimer’s Gardeners’ Kalendar for 
1708, the potato is directed to be planted in February ; 
and it is added, ‘the root is very near the nature of the 
Jerusalem artichoke, although not so good and whole- 
some; but it may prove good for swine.’ Several reasons 
besides mere prejudice may be given for this neglect. 
Cultivation had ~ot yet perhaps improved the wild 
stock to it: present perfection; the proper mode of 
cooking, though simple enough, had not perhaps yet 
been hit upon; and vegetable food of any kind, except 
bread, was less suught after, or rather less within the 
reach of the mass of the people than now. In time, 
however, the grand discovery began to be made, that 
this esculent was pre-eminently the poor man’s food and 
comfort. In Ireland, in Lancaster, and the western dis- 
tricts of England, and ir Scotland, where land was por- 
tioned out in small parts on the cotter system, the 
potato culture, once begun, rapidly advanced, and 
spread over the whole country. <A cottager in Stirling- 

ire, of the name of Prentice, about the year 1728, was 
the first to introduce the profitable culture of the potato 
among his fellow-labourers ; and in 1734 the first field- 
crop was grown in the same county. This man made 
a little competency by the sale of seed potatoes to his 
neighbours, and thus was the means of spreading their 
culture among his countrymen. Within the last fifty 
years, such has been the rapid extension of this culture, 
that now there is not perhaps a table spread on any one 
day throughout the year among the many millions of 
Great Britain, from the prince to the peasant, where 
this root is not to be found. 

Of the potato there seems to have been originally but 
one species ; but by culture, an endless number of varie- 
ties have sprung up. These varieties are produced by 
planting the seeds of the apple, and when once ob- 
tained, are preserved by propagating by the tubefs 
only. The potato grows in every kind of soil, and in 
all varieties of climate. It is now to be found in every 
corner of Europe; its culture is rapidly extending in 
India ; it is abundant in North America, im Australia, 
and wherever an English colony settles, It thrives in 
low grounds, in elevated situations, in dry soil, or even 
in mossy lands with a superabundance of moisture, If 
it has a choice, however, the uplands and light are- 
naceous soils are much better adapted for the perfec- 
tion of its tubers than strong rich lands or adhesive 
clay soils. In sharp, light, pulverisable soils, it seems 
to meet with its natural nourishment, and the potato is 
generally of a dry rich flavour, though small. In rich 
soils, with abundance of manure, it attains a large size, 
but is to be moist and waxy. A newly-improyel 
soil uces better potatoes than land that has been 
long cultivated, even though in high condition, It is 
not, like the grain crops, so apt to be injured by au- 
tumnal rains or cold summers, and hence it is a surer 
produce for the cottager or small farmer. For seed, good 
middle-sized potatoes should be selected, and these are 
cut into pieces of not less than two ounces weight, each 
ecntaining a single eye, which, according to Mr George 

, will produce a stronger stem than when two 


is paid to this root, both ends are cut off, and only-the 
middle portion used for seed, A good large cutting is 
always found to produce the strongest heal 
plant. Some recommend planting potatoes whole, 
may succeed well in a very rich soil, but in 
soils, several stems proceeding from the same root are 
found to injure the ultimate growth of the whole. It is, 
besides, an expensive plan. 
- The potato, like all other cultivated plants, is liable to 
disease. The most common is that termed the curl, which 
consists in the leaves, after the plant has grown up, curl- 
ing inwards and decaying, followed by a decay of the 
stems, and of course the failure of the crop of tubers. 
This curl ensues most frequently from imperfect seed, 
giving rise to a feeble and diseased plant. The seed 
may be too small cut, or it may have been. kept too long 
in a heap after cutting, by which fermentation may 
have been caused; or, lastly, the quality of the potato 
may have been such as to prevent a proper germina- 
tion. It has been found that, when seed is allowed 
to be too ripe, it will not readily germinate; and that 
the best potatoes are those that are taken up out 
of the ground before they are fully matured, <A fre- 
quent change of seed also is much recommended, and 
particularly a selection of secd from high-lying mossy 
or mountain soil, for a crop to be planted in low-lying 
fertile grounds. An occasional recourse to ing 
plants is also recommended; although it is consistent 
with long experience, that if sufficient care be taken in 
the selection of good and not over-ripe tubers, a healthy 
plant will, under other favourable circumstances, be 
almost invariably insured. But it sometimes happens 
that, notwithstanding all due care in the selection of 
seed, and after the plants haye shown a healthy appear- 
ance, the curl will seize them. This appears to be owing 
to peculiar states of the atmosphere; and on such occa- 
sions wheat and other grain crops are also affected with 
disease. In the highly luxuriant, we may truly say forced 
and unnatural, condition which vegetables are brought to 
by the art of culture, where every pore and cell is to 
overflowing of nutritive juices, it is not surprising that 
certain extremes of temperature, or of moisture and 
dryness, and perhaps, more than all, of electric conditions 
of the atmosphere, should exert a deleterious influence. 
From atmospheric influences of this kind the juices, 
instead of obeying the vital actions of the plant, com- 
mence a fermentive or chemical process. This deranges 
their structure; the leaves become feeble and inactive ; 
myriads of minute fungi and animalcules take up their 
abode in them; the disease to the stem, and at 
last to the roots. Such is the nature of the rust and 
smut in wheat, and such, there are strong reasons to 
believe, is the nature and origin of the disease which has 
this season so extensively seized on the potato cro 

It cannot be peculiarities of soil, manure, or aie for 
the disease is too universal over Britain and the conti- 
nent to lead to the supposition of such partial causes. 
The only general apparent cause, then, is atmospheric 
influence ; and there has certainly been sufficient pecu- 
liarities in the changeable nature of the past season to 
warrant such a supposition. There have been great 
excess of moisture, sudden variations of temperature, 
and great electric vicissitudes, indicated by the almost 
daily changes of wind from east to west, and the pre- 
valence of two conflicting currents in the atmosphere. 
This disease of the potato has ap first in the leaf, 
which shrinks and withers, then in the stem, and lastly 
in the farina of the tuber. 


It is remarkable that those potatoes raised 
light soils, where of course the juices of the plant were 
not superabundant, have escaped. 
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stance is a pure starch, the rest being fibrous matter 
and mucilage. It is probable, however, that more mi- 


essential oil, which no doubt 


of a peculiar 
gives it that slight odour or flavour which it possesses, 
more especially in its uncooked state. 


CITY TIME. 


Axona os he many peculiar features which distinguish 
city from cay life, not the least striking is the dif- 
ferent estimation in which time is regarded. In the 
country, the rustic plods along the road, or leans over a 
stile, unknowing and uncaring for the hour, much less 
the minute. The deep tones of the church bell tell 
their tale to very careless and inattentive hearers; and 
the countryman thinks his watch correct enough if it 
be within a quarter of an hour of the village clock, in 
whose accuracy he places as much confidence as if old 
Time himself had the winding-up of it every day. 

Very different, however, is the manner in which time 
is estimated in a large city. There, where thousands of 
persons congregate, and where business of great magni- 
tude is hourly , it is of importance that strict 
punctuality be observed—that the standard of time be 
correct—and that time, even in its most fractional parts, 
be not despised. Of course, without this arrangement, no 
plans or purposes could be satisfactorily carried out, and 
all would be disorder, uncertainty, and disappointment. 

It is, however, in a colossal city like London that we 
see to Time exercising his uncontrolled do- 
minion ; and perhaps no city in the world could furnish 
such striking illustrations of its paramount importance. 
Here it is not enough that your watch is right by the 

ish clock; the question is, is it in accordance with 
Paul’s or the Horse Guards? No genuine Londoner 
would think of passing either of those chronological 
standards without setting his watch right by it; which, 


° wight by St Paul's’ is an assertion which cuts short the 
ate. In passing along the streets too, what anxious 
out of watches by evidently-belated pedestrians 
obesevable on every hand; what ating of omnibus- 
conductors for having stopped for ‘ full five minutes.’ 
Here « traveller, with his greatcoat and carpet-bag, 
and his face glowing like a red coal, urges his way along 
the crowded street, fearful of being too late for the train; 
and there a cab is stuck fast in a crowded thoroughfare, 
the inmate of which raves that the steamer will have 
in another three minutes. Here a tradesman 
the west end is hurrying to get his cheque cashed 
at the g-house, the appointed hour for closing 
nih & oven now sant to strike ; and there a country 
has arrived, just in time to see the door of the 
whither he was bustling closed against him. 
ts are made to the minute; and a delay of 
five or pope is at the hazard of 
disarranging the next. Clocks are conspicuous in most 
of the better description of shops: watches are ticking 
in every business-man’s pocket. oi and everything te 
is one of a commonest inquiries ; 
time tn the the social 


iccceeaneale mens Gav. 
As in the immense establishments with which Lon- 


don abounds, and especially in the government offices, 
Htwtaious of te vale of some amusing 
of the value of even in its vulgar 
fractions, are there exhibited, which, to the eye of a 
stranger, are striking, and are probably, from the 
national of our business-habits, ue. 


In the morning, as the clock is about to 
omnibuses and 
bank, filled with w 


nine, 
draw up in the vicinity of the 
dressed, gentlemanlike men. The 


‘thousand and one’ clerks are arriving, all of whom are 
required to be at their post by the precise time, under 
pain of a fine. The old stager who has filled his situa- 
tion there for the last quarter of a century, and fears 
lest, peradventure, something on the road might detain 
him, and who prides himself not a little on his punc- 
tuality, always contrives to leave his house in the 
suburbs, where most of the clerks reside, a few minutes 
before the necessary time; but some of the younger 
ones, who are not so wary, show by their flushed faces 
the quick step they have been obliged to adopt in order 
to arrive in time. Another and another omnibus un- 
burdens itself of its load; quick as thought the ‘ thirteen 
inside and five out’ are hurrying to the bank gate; 
gouty old gentlemen hobble up to the entrance with all 
the quickness they can muster; and at ten minutes past 
nine, the twice five hundred men are at their desks 
ready for action. 

Still more animated and striking is the scene at the 
General Post-office in St Martin’s-le-Grand a few mi- 
nutes before six o’clock in the evening. Ata quarter 
before six, the fray has scarcely commenced; there is 
ample time, and few care to hurry themselves, except 
it be some unaccustomed dame, who eagerly inquires 
whether she is too late to post her letter. But the 
minute-hand silently moves onwards, and boys arrive 
with bags of newspapers and packets of letters, which 
are poured in at the all-receiving window. Onwards, 


onwards moves the minute hand; only five minutes to | 


the hour—and boys and men come hurrying in from all 
parts with letters and papers, the young urchins glory- 
ing in just ‘ nicking the time.’ Bag after bag is thrown 
in at the window, at the peril of the official who stands 
there to receive them, packet after packet of letters 
being aimed at him by their respective and irrespective 
bearers. St Paul’s clock strikes—one ; still more and 


more come running up the steps—two, a cab draws up, | 
and a sack of newspapers is hastily hauled out and | 
thrown in at the window—three, a porter puffs up at | 


his very quickest speed with a bag of letters—/four, a 
panting, meagre horse arrives, and another sack of 
papers is safely lodged—five, a young bare-armed paper- 
capped urchin pours in his armful of Suns and Globes— 
siz, the window-keeper unceremoniously slams to the 
shutter, and the score of surrounding urchins, having 
safely deposited their burdens, salute with a shout of 
derision the disconsolate lad who rushes up to the 
= with his packet one minute too late. 


A MORNING AT MORNINGSIDE. 


One of the strongest impressions which remained after 
leaving the ball at the Morningside Lunatic Asylum, 
described in a late number, was curiosity to see more of 
the institution ; and having been invited, we inspected 
it more at leisure on the Monday morning after the 
soirée. 

As our first visit was on a moonless night, we had 
little opportunity of noticing the general aspect of the 
place; but now we took means to supply that defi- 
ciency. The visitor is admitted through a port cochére 
into a gravel walk of moderate length, bordered by two 
primly-trimmed hedges. At the end of the hedge to the 
right stands a neat cottage, similar in every respect to 
a suburban villa. This is occupied by a single patient, 
who has a regular establishment of servants, a carriage, 
and indeed everything in the same state and order as if 
he were not an inmate of the establishment. Continuing 
along the avenue, the visitor finds, facing him, a hand- 
some and extensive building, designed for such persons 
as have the ability to pay for their accommodation. This 
edifice, from its situation, is called the ‘East Department,’ 
and its inhabitants pay L.56 per annum, as an ordinary 
charge; though separate sitting-rooms entail an addi- 
tional expense. On the other hand, when patients are 
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in straitened circumstances, a yearly deduction of ten, 
or even of twenty pounds, is made from the ordinary 
rate. The newer and larger building, situated at some 
distance westward from this (hence called the ‘ West 
Department’), is filled with patients of the humbler 
orders, whose friends or parishes pay for them from 
L.15 to L.20 per annum. The Morningside Asylum, 
therefore, is available to all classes except the very 
rich, The total of inmates at present residing within 
its precincts is 406. 

Having been received by one of the principal officers 
in his study, we proceeded under his guidance to inspect 
the arrangements of the mansion designated the East 
Department. A short flight of stairs conducted us to 
a small vestibule of semicircular form, the flat side 
being occupied by the stairs. Opening a door, and then 
closing it carefully after him, our conductor ushered 
us into a gallery. ‘This suite of apartments,’ he 
remarked in a low tone, while pointing to the doors 
which lined the passage, ‘ is occupied by females. Each 
has a bed-room to herself, besides access to a com- 
mon sitting-room.’ We were then admitted into one 
of the chambers. Nothing could exceed the neatness 
of the furniture, or the cheerful aspect of the scenery 
from the window. Its inhabitant joined us, and with 
the most unreserved politeness directed our attention 
to the prospect, praising it very highly. As this sleep- 
ing-room is the counterpart of all the others, we went 
immediately to the sitting-room; which is well fur- 
nished, and has a pianoforte for the amusement of the 
patients. Except by two unhappy women afflicted with 
dementia, who sat one on each side of the instrument 
in a state of unconsciousness, the parlour was unoccu- 
pied, as most of the ladies were taking their morning 
exercise in the grounds. 

From this gallery we followed our guide to one op- 
posite, occupied by males; and observed that its plan 
and general arrangements are precisely like the one 
we had just quitted. In the sitting-room were several 
patients, amongst whom little sociality seemed to exist ; 
according fully with our experiences at the ball. No 
conversation was going on. One lay on a sofa, appa- 
rently in deep thought; another, seated on a chair with 
his hands thrust into his pockets and his legs protruded 
on the carpet at full length, was intently contemplating 
the toes of his boots. A third was engaged at the 
bagatelle board; but as he had no antagonist, the game 
seemed not to be interesting him much. Others were 
reading ; nor did our presence disturb their studies. In 
this room we recognised two as having been at the 
ball. There, their countenances occasionally exhibited 
gleams of animation; but here, a settled listlessness 
was apparent: they looked like the victims of a want 
of something to do; though, in reality, they are not; 
for every plan it is possible to put in practice is adopted 
to entice them to employment; in some instances suc- 
cessfully ; in others—like the present—not. Want 
of energy, and not want of occupation, therefore, pre- 
vents them from shaking off the tiresome ennui they 
were labouring under. Inthe way of amusement there 
is, for fine weather, a bowling-green; whilst at the top 
of the house a billiard-room is at the service of all who 
may choose to play. For more active exercise, and for 
those who are fond of horticulture, a botanical garden 
has been formed. Every inch of it was dug by the 
voluntary labour of some of the patients of the East 
Department, under the direction of a practical gardener ; 
and by them it is kept up. As, however, it happens 
with the rest of the world, so it is with the insane: to 


be industrious from choice is tae exception—to be idle 
from inclination the rule. 

Once more in the vestibule, we were introduced into 
a small apartment, possessing an interest of a more ab- 
stract character than that awakened by the objects of 
insanity we had hitherto seen. This was the museum; 
the contents of which are extremely curious. The first 
thing the eye lights upon is a row of casts; some 
taken post-mortem, others from the heads of living 
patients. They are sixty in number, and are conti- 
nually being added to. In viewing them one after an- 
other, one is struck with their characteristic physiog- 
nomies. No person could behold these lifeless effigies 
without saying that the originals had been afflicted 
with a disease of the mind; for even the cold, white, 
motionless plaster appears expressive of insanity. Some 
of the heads are by no means abnormal in appearance, 
either in shape or feature; many, again, are remark- 
ably small; whilst others are as remarkably large; 
one in particular—taken from an idiot—bearing a not 
flattering resemblance to the head of Sir Walter Scott. 
A few are very deficient in symmetry; whilst several 
would be considered good heads. ‘In some,’ says the 
physician in his last report, ‘the character of the in- 
sanity has corresponded remarkably with the phreno- 
logical development; in others, such connexion cannot 
be remarked.’* These casts, when sufficiently accumu- 
lated, and carefully observed upon, to justify a sound 
generalisation, will form a valuable addition to our stock 
of knowledge on psychology and cerebral physiology. 
It is to be hoped that similar collections are in progress 
in other institutions, so that the experience and deduc- 
tions of each physician may be eventually compared and 
generalised. Besides the casts, the striking physiogno- 
mical manifestations of insanity make graphic portraits 
of patients not without their value, and many are de- 
posited in this little museum, together with drawings 
of diseased organs taken after dissection. A library is 
also in course of formation of all the works which have 
as yet appeared on the subject of insanity, for the bene- 
fit of the medical students who are admitted to assist 
the regular medical staff of the establishment. Plans 
of other asylums have also been collected, in case of 
additions or alterations in the building we are describing. 
To these some degree of importance is attached, for 
much depends, in regard to the care, comfort, and reco- 
very of the inmates of a lunatic asylum, on its construc- 
tion. 

The two galleries we had visited being precisely the 
same as the apartments of the other inmates, there was 
no necessity for a farther inspection of the East Depart- 
ment. We were therefore conducted through the 
grounds to the larger and more modern structure set 
apart for the insane poor. In this department the new 
system of things is much more strikingly exemplified 
than in the one we are now quitting; it having been 
erected since 1840. In the older building, various traces 
of the restrictive plan are observable. Within, the door 
of each gallery is perforated with a glazed peep-hole, 
through which the keepers of the old school were 
wont to watch the actions of the patients in a manner 
that rendered them objects of suspicion, and conse- 
quently of dislike ; without, it is surrounded with high 
walls: but the moment the Eastern boundary is 
passed, the aspect of the premises is totally changed. 
Everything is open and unconfined. A low wooden 


* The phrenological doctrine is, that comparative size of brain, 
other circumstances being equal, indicat parati apacity 
From lack of attention to the specialty in italics, many are led to 
misapprehend the value of form and size as a demonstration of 
character. In reality, large size is often of no avail, in consequence 
of inferior quality of brain, lymphatic temperament, or disease, 
Vaticination upon the heads of insane persons is therefore 
claimed by phrenologists —Ep, 
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The new edifice is calculated to accommodate 400 in- 
mates, in equal numbers of both sexes ; and, owing to its 
being subdivided into apartments of a large size, the 
number may be diminished or increased according 
circumstances, without materially affecting the general 
arrangements of the institution. Another and still more 
important advantage of this plan is, that the inmates 
are enabled to pe comfort, and the attendants 
to exercise more jent control, than is attainable 
under the cell system of construction hitherto adopted. 

Passing to a side entrance, our cicerone opened a 
door, and introduced us to some eight or ten shoemakers, 


hap} 
room which we afterwards visited, showing the new re- 
lations which have been established between the officers 
of lunatic asylams and their unfortunate charges. For- 
merly, their presence produced a shudder, or some equally 
it token of On the present occasion, one 
of the patients, addressing us in a pleasing tone, handed 
a for our inspection: it was well and strongly 
made; and on some remark of that sort being uttered, a 
and lighter article was produced ; ‘ for,’ said our 
informant, ‘ we can do light as well as heavy work.’ 
Indeed he seemed quite proud of his own and his com- 
productions. He then resumed his seat, and 
iy plied at his lapstone. All the others were equally 
busy, and were so much absorbed in their occupation, 
that our departure was scarcely noticed. 

The tailors’ was occupied by about a dozen pa- 
i busily stitching. Another sat by the fire with 
i and seemed to have installed himself into 
yr of the wore poten. 
uacious patient we seen; but 
os ees were not in the least 
by his hearers, whilst we noticed that a single 
uttered by the regular attendant of the room, was 
the utmost attention to. This is invariably the 
; and it has always been found impracticable to 
pers ever so comparatively sane a patient to any 
of ision. The others know well enough 
that he is, like themselves, mentally diseased, and pay 
no ym med whatever. The volunteer director of the 
ing his instructions thrown away, turned 
his attention to us, and after a short chat on ‘things 

ay oped in which the doctor joined, we retired. 
certain days of the week the patients are allowed 
visits from their friends, and the next apartment we 
i was that used for receiving them. It is 
furnished ; and in a neat glass-case are displayed 
articles, such as silk purses, worsted reti- 
cules, d’oyleys, embroidery, toys, &c. made by the fe- 
mee ote. These are for sale to such visitors as 
may wish to become purchasers; the s being 
allowed to accumulate till enough is a. pur- 
chase some article of luxury, perhaps a pianoforte, for 
t Department. From the visitors’ 
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Respecting the food of the insane, the practice at 
Morningside is wholly subversive of the old system. 
——- by means of low dict was formerly employed, 
to down the muscular strength of those from whom 
the least violence was expected. Llere, on the contrary, 
the rule is—good and sufficient food. Experience has 
proved that low diet tends to increase insanity : in hot 
Climates, indeed, it produces it. We learn that a num- 
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state of raging mania; which is invariably cured by the 
administration of a sufficiency of wholesome nutriment. 
This fact fully bears out the theory and practice of the 
Morningside physician, who strongly advocates that 
pauper lunatics should have a more genial diet than 
that to which they were accustomed when sane. In 
his last annual report he says—‘ All observation shows 
that, in a large proportion of the insane, the constitution 
has been originally weak ; and that where it has been 
otherwise, the disease has the effect of weakening and 


to | depressing it. This remark applies particularly to the 


insane poor, for whom remedies of a tonic nature are 
most frequently attended with beneficial effects; and 
the exhibition of wine itself is often found to allay, ra- 
ther than to increase excitement.’ So completely sub- 
versive is this of old theories, that had the worthy phy- 
sician advocated an abundant dietary for the insane 
twenty years ago, it would have been thought very 
good evidence of his own insanity. 

We found the kitchen and its appurtenances in admir- 
able order, and the distraught domestics attending to 
their business with the same attention and propriety 
as exist in every well-regulated cuisine. This part 
of the institution is never without a supply of as- 
sistants; for of all classes of the community, none ap- 
pear to be so liable to insanity as domestic servants 
—a fact exhibited in the statistics of almost every 
lunatic asylum for the poorer classes. In the year 1844, 
there were admitted into the Morningside establish- 
ment 162 persons, of whom 55, or almost one-third, 
were servants; namely, 26 females and 29 males.— 
The washing-house adjoining was also in full use—about 
twenty women being employed at their tubs. They 
seemed more cheerful than the rest; and we found it 
to be a rule, that the more active and constant the 
occupation of the patients at work, the happier they 
seemed. One extremely communicative old female 
gave us a glowing account of a visit she had been 
allowed to pay the day before to her relations at New- 
haven; and was particularly anxious to impress upon 
the doctor that she had reported to all her friends how 
comfortable she was, and how kindly she was treated. 
A kind word to some of the other washers from the 
doctor (of which they seemed both proud and pleased), 
and we adjourned into the laundry. Here an inmate 
was pacing up and down with a stately tread: she 
scarcely deigned to notice us; and, as she was at that 
time the only person present, we left this section of the 
building to ascend to the galleries, in which the other 
female inmates resided. 

The social, as opposed to the cell system of treating 
the insane, was fully developed in the galleries into 
which we were now shown. Besides eating and sitting 
rooms, common to all the inmates of each gallery, they 
have only two dormitories. These consist of large 
rooms, along the sides of which are ranged about twen 
beds, in which the patients take their nightly rest, wi 
no more than two attendants. In no other institution 
has the dormitory system been carried so far; and 
here it has been signally successful. Amongst other 
good effects, it tends to establish a kindly feeling 
between the patients and attendants; the latter, be it 
remarked, being in no dread of personal injury; for it 
is a peculiarity of the insane, that they seldom combine 
to do mischieh, On the contrary, when one is inclined 
to become troublesome, his companions take part against 
him, and support the attendants. are few in- 
mates who, whilst they believe themselves to be hardl 
dealt with by being secluded from the rest of the world, 
do not possess a thorough conviction of the lunacy of 
their fellows ; hence they, fancying themselyes the sane, 
do all they can to keep the insane in order. For these 
reasons it is that the dormitory system has succeeded. 
On the other hand, a certain number of single apart- 
ments is absolutely for the violently maniacal ; 
but in this institution it is always esteemed a step 
towards ipqrorennt os aatany Sie eee S 
transferred the cell to the dormitory. 
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In the sitting-rooms of the first gallery we visited 
several females, who were busily employed in various 
sorts needlework. Some were making articles of 
dress, others knitting and constructing such tasteful 
articles as we had seen for sale in the visitors’ room. A 
were reading, and fewer still were altogether idle; 
were to all appearance incapable of employment. 
seemed pleased at the appearance of the doctor. In 
a gallery for men, we found several parading in a state 
of complete idleness. Amongst them was the inmate 
whose performances on the violin contributed so much 
to the success of the Thursday night’s ball. In a mo- 
dest tone he announced to our companion that he had 
a favour to ask. ‘The fact is,’ he said, ‘I have very 
im t business to transact with Dr ; and 
is residence is so near this, I trust you will allow 
me to call on him.’ The physician received the re- 

uest with the earnest consideration he would have 
shown to a sane person, and replied that he would have 
had much in granting it, only Dr . 
having retired from public life, does not receive visitors 
now. ‘But, sir,’ continued the applicant earnestly, ‘ he 
will see me, I know,’ ‘To this the doctor replied sooth- 
ingly, ‘ Very well, very well; we will see about it,’ and 
we walked away. Itis a part of the system of treat- 
ment neither to -ontradict a patient, to treat his delu- 
sions with levity, »or ‘to laugh him’ out of his fancies. 
One clause of the printed instructions to attendants 
runs thus:—‘The delusions of a patient are on no 
account to be made the subject of merriment or amuse- 
ment; they are, as a general rule, not to be con- 
tradicted, but when introduced by the patient, his 
attention is, if possible, to be directed to some other 
subject.’ 
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When we step in from the verandah in which 
the above little colloquy occurred, our guide was greeted 
with great hilarity by a patient, who inquired ‘ what 
he had done to be kept there?” ‘Done? echoed the 
doctor with affected surprise, ‘nothing: but the truth 

Mr ——, your health is not very good, and——’ 
Here he was interrupted by a hearty laugh from the 
merry patient. ‘Ha, ha! I know what you mean, 
doctor ; but as to health, as you are pleased to call it, 
Ill be bound I am quite as well as you are!’ and with 
another laugh he turned away. He seemed perfectly 
happy and contented; yet his jocularity produced a 
more painfully affecting sensation than the profoundest 
melancholia. The quickness with which he took u 
the doctor’s delicate allusion to the state of his oe 
showed that he must have known where he was, and 
that he was deemed by the world a lunatic. With 
these convictions, it is difficult to believe that his 
hilarity could have been anything but forced. Still, 
it is consolatory to observe, that the wretchedness and 
depression which it is usual to associate with insanity, 
was by no means observable on the countenances of 
the majority of the patients. Most of them appeared 
contented and happy. even amidst their abstraction. 

Connected with the next apartment which we visited, 
is one of the most interesting features of the institution. 
It was the printing-office, whence is issued ‘ The Morn- 
ingside Mirror,’ a monthly sheet, whose literary contents 
are supplied wholly by the inmates. Our readers are 
already aware of the possibility of the insane producing 
sane and sensible lucubrations, from the extracts we 
made from a similar work issued from the Crichton 
lunatic press.* A quotation from the sheets before us 
will strengthen this conviction. The second number of 
the Morningside Mirror is chiefly occupied with an ac- 
count of a trip to Habbie’s Howe, which a select num- 
ber of the inmates were allowed to take in the summer, 
under proper guidance.t The scenery is described with 
minute accuracy, and there are a few rahe hits and 
puns which would not disgrace the habitual writers of 


* Bee No, 81, p. 43, now series. 
t Many such trips were taken by different parties of rGmates 
during the summer, 


facetious ‘ articles.’ From the poets’ corner of the sheet 
we extract the following lines :— 
SUNSET. 

The sun, the blazing sun is setting, 
Fading in the west away, 

The clouds, the thronging clouds are getting 
Glory from his bright decay. 

Thick and wide o’er all the heaven 
Spread the clouds in dull array, 

Save the brilliant space that’s given 
For the sun to close the day. 

He disappears ; but still he sendeth 
Glory far above, arpund ; 

Hues to every vapour lendeth 
Brighter than on earth are found. 

* * * 

Far away the sun is wheeling 
To begin another day, 

And I gaze with sadd’ning feeling 
On the latest lingering ray. 

Gone—the azure vault is dar’<ling, 
Night enshrouds yon tain 

Bright a silvery star is sparkling ; 
I must hie me to my home. 

Our inspection closed with a peep at the 
shop, where we had the pleasure of being i to 
one of the poetical contributors to the ‘ who was 
busily employed with two companions amongst the 
shavings. A timid physician of the old school would 
hardly have been persuaded to trust himself with luna- 
tics surrounded by, and handling instruments capable of 
the deadliest uses. Axes, chisels, and saws, were in 
busy requisition, in defiance of the ancient prejudices 
against allowing edge tools to be within the reach of 
fools. On leaving this place, we saw an amusing 
cimen of exclusiveness: on a board was painted, ‘ No 
attendants admitted here on any pretence whatever.’ 
The carpenters were not to be disturbed at their work 
by the merely sane. 

From all we had seen of this establishment, it was 
manifest that the main object of those to whom its 
management is intrusted, is to maintain the inmates in 
a condition as nearly similar to that in which they ex- 
isted when at large as possible. Not only is the gene- 
ral rule of personal non-restraint unreservedly followed 
out, but each patient is allowed to follow the bent of his 
inclination, as far as is consistent with the wellbeing 
of the whole establishment. Though ties 
are provided for such employment as they have been 
used to, they are not obliged to work ; and 
the example of others, being the only incentives re- 
sorted to. Even from the most refractory and noisy 
patients, every symbol of restraint was removed when 
the present chief physician commenced his duties. 
Besides the blessings conferred on the patients by the 
change, its good effects have proved of no less impor- 
tance on the attendants. Formerly, when the lunatic 
beeame troublesome, the easiest way of rendering him 
quiet was to pinion and gag him, and by these horrible 
expedients the attendant was relieved of a vast amount 
of vexation ; bat now he has no such resouree to fly to. 
He knows that moral means are at his command ; 


tion and perseverance, the predispositions to excesses 
become of unfrequent recurrence. 

At Morningside, in short, nothing is left undone to 
banish from the patient’s mind that he is in eonfine- 
ment. High walls do not bound his view of the surround. 
ing country ; no harsh words are employed towards him ; 
his delusions are treated with respect; and no pro- 


abolished, and that of ‘ attendant 
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the report, we perceive that there are some of nearly 
all the useful trades, which are industriously followed; 
so that the Morningside asylum supplies most of its own 
wants. It is a little world, almost complete in itself; 
which, instead of being some two hundred millions 
of square miles, is only about fifty-six acres in extent. 


FINDEN’S BEAUTIES OF MOORE. 


Tue most superb Christmas book of the year which we 
have seen is The Beauties of Moore, a series of imaginary 
portraits for the heroines of the author of Lalla Rookh, 
engraved chiefly by, and wholly under the direction of, 
Mr Edward Finden, from paintings by Frith, Elmore, 
Egg, Middleton, &c.; each portrait being accompanied 
by a slight piece of pleasant letterpress, half critical, 
half descriptive. The impression which this volume 
ives of the state of the arts in England is really cheer- 
ng; the portraits themselves are exquisite things— 
twenty-four variations of feminine loveliness and femi- 
nine character—and even the decorations surrounding 
the pictures are strikingly beautiful. On opening such 
a book, one wonders at the vast amount of artistic 
talent of high character which modern invention and 
enterprise now bring into the service of what may be 
called the Many, as compared with the few for whom 
artists once plied their pencils. ‘The very binding of 
this volume is a work of grace, beauty, and originality. 

The literary sketches accompanying the portraits 
present here and there remarks worth listening to. For 
example, under the portrait referring to the verse, 

* The brilliant black eye 
May in triumph let fly 
All its darts, without caring who feels 'em; 
But the soft eye of blue, 
Though it scatter wounds too, 
Is much better pleased when it heals ’em’— 
we have an exception pointed out. ‘We confess our 
reluctance,’ says the writer, ‘to differ from such an 
authority, but we must testify to having found a blue 
eye mischievous beyond all telling—lurking in ambush 
‘beneath the silken tresses, natural jalousies given in 
Nature’s merriest mood, for the express purpose of 
facilitating such pny — arene forth with a laughing 
indifference, a needless mockery—an utter recklessness 
of intense suffering ; and then, with a downcast lid, and 
a lip trained to smiles, look as unconscious as though 
never embarked in a single love-chase. We protest 
that we have found blue eyes cruel to the very extent 
of cruelty; and, taught by experience, we never now 
venture on a soft whisper, or even a simple quotation, 
without having first ascertained to a nicety the colour 
of the orb; and though 
* The black eye may say, 
** Come and worship my ray ; 
By adoring, perhaps you may move me” ’— 
we have found the black eye, when moved, steadfast as 
brilliant ; while the blue eye was, to us, as uncertain as 
the meteor dancing through the sky, whose hue it bor- 
rowed.’ We add our testimony to the truth of these 
observations. The associations of the poet with the 
various colours of female eyes are not, we believe, asso- 
ciations of recollected experience, but of other ideas in 
his mind with respect to the colours in question. 

Having occasion to allude to the Irish air of the Little 
Harvest Rose, the writer relates the legend connected 
with it in the following charming style, reminding us 
of an Irish female writer well known to fame. The 
heroine, ‘ having wearied herself by gathering flowers, 
fell asleep; and, behold! the month was changed from 
sunny June to weeping April; and a mysterious hand 
held forth to her a tender rose-bud, and a voice whis- 


gift, exclaiming, 


“Touch it not, darling of my heart! it is too. weak to 
enjoy a long life; and if you watch, and have patience 
for a minute, you will see it fade and wither; young 
love is never lasting.” And she took the advice of her 
fairy god-mother; and truly the rose faded and died 
before her eyes. And again she slept—and it seemed 
to her that the same hand presented to her another rose 
—a full-blown flower, of splendid dye, but small fra- 
grance; and the same voice whispered, “It is love!” 
and her fancy inclined her to take it; but again the 
fairy (and, be it remembered, that as an Irish fairy 
may be supposed to do, she spoke warmly, and mingled 
English and Irish together) inte and said, “ Jewel, 
avourneen, deelish! touch it not—it’s forced by the sun 
into unnatural life, without a morsel of rale love in its 
heart for anything but itself: so let it alone—a false 
love would wither up your young pulse; and no blos- 
som, jewel, is fragrant that hasn’t been steeped in 
showers.” The maiden turned from the rose, though 
she began to apprehend that the fairy was singularly dif- 
ficult to please: fearing that her youth would fade, and 
she should have no true love of her own wherewith to 
pass herlife, andend her days, she thought she would sleep 
as often as she could on the seat of dreams; and she re- 
paired thither frequently : but sleep did not come at her 
desire for many weary hours: yet at last, as the evening 
sun was setting, she fell into a deep sweet slumber, that 
pressed upon her eyelids as softly as the leaves that shade, 
without crushing the blossoms of the purple violet. And 
again the hand came forth, and presented to her a rose ; 
and again the voice whispered, “ It is love!” and though 
the rose was not delicate, like the first, nor large 
blossomed, like the second, its petals were full of the 
richest perfume, and bowed beneath a weight of dew; 
and the fairy appeared as before, and said, “ You've 
waited through wisdom, and your wisdom is crowned. 
The rose did not come forth until strength was given 
it for long life; nor was it forced into blossom by the 
art of man; but has been perfected by nature. Take 
it, avourneen !—let it be your love: it has gone through 
the rain of spring and the heat of summer—take it, and 
keep it; the clouds and mists that others cannot endure, 
- ea the beauty and fragrance of the Little Harvest 

se.” , 

The superstitions connected with Irish brides are 
drolly sketched off. ‘She [young Kitty) should have 
been told that on her bridal morning it was dangerous 
to rise before the sun; such an act indicating, strange 
as it may seem, that she would become a shrewish wife. 
She should have been taught the old rhymer’s instruc- 
tions to the Bride of May— 

** When the sun shall rise, 
Unclose your eyes.” 
She should have waited until the warm sunshine had 
driven away the “ murky spirits” that work mischief to 
young maids, and then the poor butterfly would not 
have been sacrificed, nor would the heart’s-ease have 
escaped from its sweet confinement beneath her zone. 
Yet omens, far more prophetic of evil than the two 
which made young Kitty thoughtful—and, for a mo- 
ment, sad—might have crossed her mirror and her path. 
Being Irish, she mght have heard the croaking of a 
raven in her dreaths, and seen the shadow of his wing 
flit through the twilight of a summer morning; she 
might have heard the death-watch, or the knock of the 
invisible hand three times, nightly, at the same hour; 
or have seen the elaborately-notched winding-sheet 
curling down her candle as the clock struck twelve. 
The ruby in the ring that circled the finger of 
her hand, might have faded into the or of a pearl 
whenever he who bestowed the gift drew near; or she 
might have encountered a red-haired woman on the first 
of May ; or crushed a turn-tail on St Martin’s eve—the 
loathsome beetle that, according to Irish tradition, stole 
the Virgin Mary’s apples, and whose death bodes fire 
and mce; or the ringlet, when tied into a true 
lover’s knot, and pressed beneath her pillow, might have 
been found there in the morning in the likeness of a 
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serpent ; or her prayer-book might have opened at the 
burial instead of the bridal service ; or—but it is to be 
hoped she learnt the art of overcoming ill omens by 
creating good ones—a mystery well worth the study of 
maid or wife.’ 

In this princely volume, it is surprising to find, after 
all, so little of Moore ; in general, a couple of lines, and 
in some extraordinary instances a stanza, from the poem 
or passage referred to by the pictured ‘ beauty,’ is all 
that is given, where, as a matter of course, one would 
expect to see the poet’s entire description. This is 
strangely disappointing ; and the effect is not palliated, 
but rather enhanced, when we find some awkward prose 
paraphrase of the original presented instead. Let this, 
however, be cited as no disparagement of the book, but 
merely as an illustration of the footing on which men 
of letters and publishers now stand with relation to 
each other. To have given extracts from Mr Moore’s 
poems in connexion with these splendid engravings, so 
complimentary to his standing as a poet, would have 
been held as an invasion of literary rights. A ques- 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence, comes to forbid 
the banns between picture and poem. A modern author 
cannot afford to write a single line for nothing, and 
never must word of his be put into type without a 
‘consideration.’ Hence it sometimes happens in these 
prosperous times of literature, that where one author 
thinks to do a courtesy to another, by quoting a passage 
from his writings, the second man cries, ‘ Halt, my 
good friend—much obliged to you, but you will first 
settle with me for leave to reprint that said passage.’ 
Or, what comes to the same thing, a publisher, who has” 
possessed himself of the author’s copyrights, interposes 
the same demand. The representation of everything 
by money, which marks our age, is shown as strikingly 
in such matters as in any other. How different from 
the days when Robert Burns, living in Dumfries on an 
income of seventy pounds a-year, positively refused a 
farthing of remuneration for some hundred songs which 
he poured out in the course of three or four years, and 
which to this day remain unapproached as specimens 
of verse for music. 


Column for Doung People. 
THE DIFFICULT DUTY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME GUIZOT. 


MONSIEUR DE FLANMONT said one day to his children, I 
am going to tell you a story I have just been reading, and 
I want you to give me your opinion of it. 

Henry, Clementina, and Gustavus, immediately came 
and seated themselves around him, when he related as 
follows :— 

A tradesman named Paul, the father of three children, 
whom he supported by his industry, was walking on the 
banks of a rapid river, swollen by the rain. A whirlpool 
was under one of the arches of a bridge close by, which 
was drawing into its vortex the wreck of a boat laden 
with | pees which had been broken to pieces. Paul 
beheld the torrent, and said within himself, ‘If I were to 
fall in there, I should find it hard to get out again;’ yet 
Paul was a good swimmer, and had more than once saved 
the lives of persons who were in danger of being drowned 
in the same river; but at that moment, in spite of his 
courage, he felt that there was really cause for fear. Then 
he thought of his children, who depended upon him for 
their support, of his eldest son, twelve years old, who 
—_ to become a good workman; but if he lost his 

ther, would have no one either to instruct or to protect 
him. He thought of his daughter, whom he hoped soon 
to be able to a and of his youngest child not 
long weaned, and whom his sister took care of, as they had 
lost their mother. He reflected with pleasure that they 
were all well and comfortably supported, and in good 
health, and could not help thinking how different their 
situation would be were they to lose him. He instinc- 
tively withdrew from the water's edge, as if afraid of trust- 
ing footsteps. As he walked along, he saw a man on 
the bridge carrying a parcel of old iron on his shoulder; 
he was looking at the river, and watching a plank that 


was approaching the bridge; he leaned over the parapet to 
see if it threaded the arch, but, leaning too low, the iron 
on his shoulder impelled him forward, and he fell into the 
water, uttering a piercing shriek. 

Paul also cried out in despair, for he felt himself retained 
upon the bank by the consideration of his children, while 
at the same time he would willingly have endeayoured to 
save the unfortunate man, whom he saw in such danger of | 
perishing. He looked about in inexpressible anguish, and 
seeing a long pole, he seized it, and taking it into the 
water as far as he could without going beyond his depth, 
he tried to push a plank over towards the man. But all 
his efforts were in vain; the river was furious, and, after a 
few ineffectual struggles, the poor man sunk, rose again, 
and then sunk to rise no more in life. 

Paul stood immoveable upon the shore, with his eyes 
fixed on the spot where he had seen him disappear; he 
remained there until night, and then returned home, deeply 
grieved, but saying that he did not think he could have 
acted otherwise. He was for several days without being 
able either to eat or sleep, and scarcely answered those 
who spoke to him. His neighbours who saw him in this 
state inquired the cause. He told them what had occurred, 
when the greater number said he had done right; others 
said that he had done wrong, while he still maintained 
that he did not think he had. What is your opinion? 

Clementina.—He certainly did right to take care of him- 
self for his children. 

Henry.—Oh yes; it is always easy to find excuses when 
people do not act as they ought. 

Gustavus.—But he owed nothing to that man, who fell 
into the water by his own awkwardness; he did not even 
know him. 

Henry.—Papa has often told us that we ought to do all 
the good in our power to others, and Paul might very well 
have tried to save the man; he was not sure that he would 
perish with him. 

Clementina.—Ah! but then it was very’ probable, 

Henry.—There would be no great merit in performing 
brave actions, if we were sure that there was no danger in 
them. 

M. de Flanmont.—But consider, my son, that in exposing 
himself to this danger, which was undoubtedly very great, 
and in which he would probably have perished, he likewise 
exposed his children to the danger of dying from want, or 
of becoming bad characters, in consequence of having no 
honest means of earning their bread. Do you not t 
that this consideration was sufficiently important to coun- 
terbalance the desire he might have had to save the 
drowning man? é 

Henry.—That is very ible, papa; but still Iam sure 
that a person who risked his life to save another, would be 
thought much more worthy of regard than he who would 
so well consider all the reasons for not doing so. 

M. de Flanmont.—That is easily accounted for: we have 
an unquestionable proof of the courage of him who per- 
forms a brave action, while we cannot be sure of the 
motives by which another may be prevented. But suppose 
it was satisfactorily proved to you that Paul had every 
desire to jump into the water to save this man, and that he 
was only withheld by the consideration of his children, do 
you not think he would be more deserving of esteem than 
of reproach ? 

Henry.—I only know that I should be sorry to find 
myself in a similar situation. 

Clementina.—I think one would hardly know how to get 
out of it. : 

Gustavus.—W ell, and while you would be deliberatin 
the man would be left in the water, and so it would be 
the same to him. 

M. de Flanmont.—Indecision is surely in such a case what 
is most to be avoided, and it is therefore n that we 
should accustom ourselves to reflect upon the ordet of our 
duties, that we may have no doubt as to which is the most 
important. 

fenry.—But when we meet at the same time with two, 
which are equally important ? 

M. de Flanmont.—That is what there cannot be, for we 
are never obliged to do more than is possible. For instance, 
do you think that Paul could at the same time have thrown 
himself into the river, and not have done so? 

Gustavus (laughing).—Ah, that would be quite impossible. 

M. de Flanmont.—Do you think, then, that we can at the 
same time be obliged to perform an action, and do what 
would make that action impracticable ? 


ee 
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yop gtd not. 
M. de Flanmont.—It is then quite clear, that if we were 
necessarily obliged to perform one of those actions, our 
duty would be to discard everything that could prevent it, 
even what might a to be a duty in another case. 
Clementina.—. you think, papa, do you not, that the 
duty of maintaining one’s children ought to precede every 
other ? 


M. de Flanmont.—No, not every other, assuredly. The 
first duty is to be an honest man—never to injure any one, 
or to betray the trust committed to our charge. 

ina.—But people are intrusted with the interests 
of their children. 

M. de Flanmont.—Their own integrity is their first con- 
cern, for no other person can be intrusted with that. We 
are commanded to be just to others; but not doing all that 
they require from us, is not doing them injustice; there- 
fore Paul was not unjust to the man who wanted his assist- 
oe nae he took care of himself for the sake of his 
ch 


Henry.— Because his children also wanted his assistance ? 
But, papa, according to what you say, neither would it 
have injustice to his children not to have dorfe all in 
his power for them; and they were not in ter need of 
him than the man who was drowning, and had no other 
person to help him. 

M. de Flanmont.—Certainly not. But do you think you 
can do good to every one ? 

Gustavus.—To do that, we should have to spend our days 
running about the streets, giving to all the poor people. 

Clementina.—Yes, or even travel abroad, and spend all 
your fortune in giving to all who most want your assist- 
ance. 

Henry.—I am sure that is a subject which has very often 
puzzled me. 

M. de Flanmont.—That is because you have not consi- 
dered that each man, being but a very small of the 
community, can only be specially charged with the very 
small —— of good that he can do in the world. It is 
even only way that he can do any good, for if every 

rson were to undertake to do everything, they would not 
se which to attend to; every person, therefore, should 
examine what is the particular portion of good with which 
he is naturally intrusted. Thus, if it were not our impera- 
tive duty to attend first to the interests and welfare of our 
own family, it would be a duty of common sense; for it 
would be ridiculous to neglect the good we ean do at 
home, for the sake of doing good abroad; we must first 
fulfil our duty there, and then see what means are left for 
accomplishing those which are to be considered afterwards 
as benevolence and kindness towards those who have no 
claim upon us, except that they require our assistance, 

Henry.—After all, papa, I cannot understand that be- 
cause a man has children who require his care, he must 

up assisting others whenever it exposes him to the 


M. de Flanmont.—Y ou are right not to understand that, 
for it is not the case ; a man even so circumstanced may, 
and certainly ought to be willing to expose himself to some 

of danger in order to confer a t benefit. For 
instanee, had the river been calm, or he seen a 
oo of being able to save the man, Paul would have 
wrong in not having swam to his assistance. 

Clementina.— But since hé might have been drowned, he 

would have run the risk of neglecting his duty to his chil- 


M. de Flanmont.—Undoubtedly, but he would also have 
Sm the ae an omy 4 of saving a man, when 

was probab cou we done so without injury to 
his children. ery 


— ina.—Ay, that is where the case again becomes 
t. 

M. de Flianmont.—It is then that duties may be compared 
and one against the other. But suppose you were 
told that, by subjecting your children to a trifling loss, such 
as not so well dressed or well fed, you could save a 
man’s life, do you not + many you ought to do so? 
inly. 


Me 
M. de Flanmont.—As it is impossible for us to know how 
matters may turn out that are liable to danger, I think we 
Senet Ny that oe ae mie cont probable chance of 
t, upon a trifling danger 
as we w u 2 trifling loss, to which we would subject 
our children, for the sake of conferring a great benefit upon 
another. Are you satisfied, Henry? 


Henry.—I think not, papa ; I must only try to. become 
very clever and very courageous, that all dangers may ap- 


pear to me. 

M. de Flanmont.—That will be well done ; but I must 
finish the history of Paul. 

Clementina.—W hat, is it not finished ? 

Gustavus.—Ah, tell it then, papa. 

M. de Flanmont.—Paul, as I told you, was almost incon- 
solable ; he would sometimes say to himself, ‘ the river was 
not so high ; I was too easily frightened ; we might both 
have been saved ; and he never could bring himself to 
walk by the river-side again, and would often go a long 
round to avoid it. He sometimes heard of persons 
drowned while bathing in that river; a thing which too 
frequently happened, as those who were not well ac- 
quainted with it, by approaching imprudently too near the 
whirlpool, were drawn into it and ingulfed. Then Paul 
would feel as if his heart would break ; but the most sin- 
gular thing was, that his late adventure had given him 
quite a dread of the water, and he was continually think- 
ing that if, after having done so much for his children, he 
should then be lost to them, it would all go for nothing, 
and he would avoid every danger with the most scrupulous 
care. People scarcely knew him to be the same man, he 
had become so cautious and timid. His neighbours all 
said, ‘ It is very extraordinary, but Paul has become quite 
a coward ;’ and they thought it was from cowardice that 
he had not saved the man. He was, besides, more assidu- 
ous than ever at his work, never losing a moment in trying 
to put his children in a way of providing for themselves, 
as if he felt afraid that he should die before he accom- 
plished it. 

He succeeded very well in bringing them up, and estab- 
lishing them ; his son became a good tradesman, and mar- 
ried and settled in another town ; his daughter married 
a shopkeeper in good business, and of excellent character ; 
and the youngest son, being a good scholar, the school- 
master of the town, wha was very fond of him, took him 
when he was fifteen as an assistant, and promised that, if he 
conducted himself well, he would give him up the school in 
a few years. The day that Paul established his son with the 
schoolmaster, and that he could co uently say that all 
his children were provided for, and would no longer be ex- 
posed to want, were they to lose him, he felt himself relieved 
of a great weight, and in the joy of his heart, the courage 
seemed to return to him which for twelve years had ap- 
peared lost ; for it was twelve years since the event occurred 
which had made him so unhappy. He left off work earlier 
than had been his custom, and went out to walk alone. For 
the first time he turned his steps towards the river, and 
thought of the different persons he had drawn out of it 
before the fatal day which had robbed him of his peace. 
It was an autumn evéning: the weather was gloomy and 
cold, the rains had swelled the river, and it was agitated by 
a violent wind ; it was nearly in the same state as when he 
had last seen it. He approached, and considered it atten- 
tively. ‘The river is much swelled,’ said he ; ‘ well, if I 
were to fall in to-day, I am sure I could get out of it ;’ and 
he said this because, not having the fear of leaving his chil- 
dren destitute, he did not think of danger, but only of the 
means of getting out of it. On raising his eyes mechani- 
cally to the bridge, he saw a young lad approaching the 

pet. The youth looked at the water for some time, and 

aul could not take his eyes off him. At length he mounted 
upon the pet, and his legs seemed to totter under him. 
Paul cried out to him, ‘ You will fall ;’ but at the same 
moment the youth made a sudden spring, and jumped into 
the river. Paul, as if he had felt a presentiment, already 
had his hand upon his coat ; he threw it off, and was in 
the water almost as soon as the youth himself, aud swim- 
ming over to the spot where he had fallen, he tried to reach 
him before he should be caught in the whirlpool, where he 
well knew that they would both perish. He reached him 
just in time, and, supporting him with one arm, he swam 
with the other. The wind was at the time extremely high, 
accompanied by violent rain, which im his view ; the 
wind and the current were both drawing him towards the 
vortex. Paul redoubled his efforts: he felt himself ani- 
mated with extraordinary My owe ; and at length succeeded 
in reaching the bank, and landing in safety. The youth 
appeared to be quite dead; but Paul, from the expe- 
rience he had had in similar cases, knew how to restore 
animation. He laid him under a thick tree, to shelter him 
from the rain, and then gave him all the assistance which 
such a situation would allow. His efforts succeeded ; and 
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as soon as hé was in some degree restored, he took him on 
his shoulder, and carried him as quickly as he could to 
his own house, where, by dint of care, he soon quite reco- 
vered. He was about seventeen, and a emaciated 
from poverty and sickness. When he was able to speak, 
Paul asked him what had induced him to throw himself 
into the river. The lad, whose name was Andrew, replied 
that it was misery and despair. He told him that, twelve 
years previously, his father, who had been a travelling 
tinker, was drowned, it was sup d by accident, in the 
same river, where his body had been found a few days 
afterwards. Paul shuddered when he heard that, but he 
said nothing. Andrew continued to narrate that he had 
lived with his mother, who supported him as well as she 
could by her industry, until he was ten years old, when she 
died, and left him friendless and destitute. He then endea- 
voured to gain a subsistence by working here and there, 
sometimes at the harvest, and sometimes attending masons; 
that he had suffered a great deal, had often been in want, 
and at last fell sick, and was taken into an hospital. When, 
upon his recovery, he was discharged, he had neither food, 
money, nor shelter, and had been obliged to lie in the fields, 
and pass two days without food, which had reduced him to 
the extremity of weakness. It was on the evening of the 
second day that, finding himself on the bridge from which 
his father had fallen, and feeling scarcely able to go any 
further, he was seized with despair, and determined to end 
his existence. While listening to this melancholy recital, 
Paul thought that, as he had saved the son, he might also 
have been able to have saved the father ; but then he re- 
collected that if he had perished, his children would have 
been in the same condition as Andrew. He rejoiced greatly 
in haviag saved him, and hoped that, after this new trial of 
his strength, he should never again feel afraid of the river, 
especially as his children no longer depended on him. 

He was not able, however, to put his resolution into prac- 
tice, for the day after he had saved Andrew, he was seized 
with a violent fever, and acute pains all over his body. On 
coming out of the river, being solely occupied in attending 
to Andrew, he had remained so long in his wet clothes, 
that it brought on a rheumatic fever, which for three days 
increased in violence, so that his life was despaired of. 
Occasionally he was delirious, when he would express 

eat uneasiness about his children ; but when he came to 
nimiself, and recollected that they were all provided for, he 
appeared, notwithstanding his pain, to be quite happy. 
Andrew, who began to recover his strength, nursed him 
attentively, and would often weep at his bedside when he 
witnessed his sufferings. Paul at length recovered, but 
remained subject to rhetimatic pains, which sometimes 
entirely deprived him of the use of his limbs. ‘How 
thankful I ought to be,’ he would say, when unable to use 
his arms, ‘ that my children are all settled in life!’ Andrew, 
whom he kept in his house, and who possessed both good 
feeling and intelligence, soon learned his trade well enough 
to assist him when he was able to work, and to work under 
his directions when he was ill; and the shop prospered 
more than ever, as the people became much interested for 
Paul and Andrew. Here M. de Flanmont stopped, and the 
children waited a minute or two in silence, to es whether 
the story was finished. 

‘ Ah,’ said Henry, after a deep sigh, ‘I am-very glad of 
the end of that story.’ 

Clementina.—Y es ; but then poor Paul remains crippled 
with the rheumatism. 

Gustavus.—His good action has, I am sure, not been very 
well rewarded. 

M. de Flanmont.—It has been, in the only way we should 
expect our good actions to be rewarded—by the conscious- 
ness of having done right. This is the reward that must 
result, and is quite independent of any consequences that 
may afterwards arise. 

lementina.—It is, however, melancholy to see a good 
man suffering for having acted well. 

M. de Flanmont.—It would be more melancholy to see 
him suffer for having acted badly. Would you rather that 
he had not saved Andrew ? 

Clementina.—Oh no ! 

M. de Flanmont.—It was also possible that Paul might 
have died. Even in that case, could we have regretted 
that he had saved Andrew ? 

a (eagerly).—No, certainly, we could not have re- 

ted it. 


M. de Flanmont.—That proves to you that the reward is, 
as I told you, quite independent of the action. Were a 


tradesman to work for a person who did not him, 
would regret that he had done the woh,” beseaae "hie 
wages are the natural reward of his labour, whereas you 
could never regret that a man had performed a good 
action, even when it turned out badly for himself, beeause 
you would always feel that the action brought ite own 
reward. 

However, my children, added Monsieur de Flanmont, you 
must not think that virtue is always so difficult, Our real 
duties are generally placed around us, so that we can fulfil 
them without any very great efforts. But as it is possible 
that cireumstances may arise to render efforts necessary, 
we ought to be prepared to meet them. We should accus- 
tom our minds to look upon duty as equally in le 
when it is difficult as when it is easy ; we should at the 
saine time be careful not to augment the difficulties, so as 
to render it impossible we should ever exaggerate one 
duty at the expense of others; but, once convinced that 
there cannot exist at the same time two duties opposed to 
each other, we must, in cases of difficulty, apply ourselves 
to the most important point, and however we may regret 
that we cannot yield to impulse, and gratify our feelings, 
we must beware how we regard that as a duty which 
another duty forbids our performing. 


MANUFACTURE OF GUNPOWDER. 


The saltpetre is taken to the mill, placed on the bed of 
the trough, and broken to pieces by a hammer ; the mill- 
stones being then set in motion, it is reduced to the state 
of coarse powder, in which condition it is removed to an- 
other mill, very much like that used for grinding corn, and 
reduced to impalpable powder. The charcoal and sulphur 
being pulverised m a similar manner, all these ingredients 
are taken to the mixing-house, and weighed out in proper 
quantities. Then the charcoal is spread in a trough, and 
the sulphur and nitre being sifted upon it, all these ingre- 
dients are incorporated by-the hand. The ingredients be 
thus imperfectly mixed, are taken to the powder-mi 
which is a brick building with a light boarded roof. In the 
midst of this apartment is a circular trough, provided with 
a cast-iron or stone bed, on which revolve two millstones’ 
attached to a horizontal axis, and each weighing from three 
to four tons. Manufacturers are forbidden by law to em- 
ploy in these operations more than forty-two pounds of 
composition, on account of the frequent accidents whi 
take place. The danger varies according to the degree 
trituration to which the materials have been exposed ; 
usually, however, it is mixed, or if mixed not grained, and in 
all cases damp, a little water being purposely added during 
the operation, not enough, however, to form a . The 
time during which the operation must be continued differs 
according to the goodness of the powder required, the na- 
ture of the atmosphere, and some other circumstances. At 
the government mills the time is usually three hours, and 
in general terms we may say from one to six hours. T 
however, isnever made acriterion, but great attention is 
to a plasticity which the mass ultimately aequires, when, in 
the workmen's language, it is said to be alive. It then glides 
from beneath the stones without attaching itself to them, 
and, under the name of mill-cake, is broken up and con- 
veyed to the press-room. The next operation consists in 
spreading this mill-cake on alternate copper in 
layers of three inches thick, until the ones ts te |; when & 
compressing force is applied, either by the screw and cap- 
stan, or by Bramah’s hydrostatic engine. The latter was first 
employed for this purpose by Sir W. Congreve, and of 
course is much more powerful than any other; but it is 
found that the extremity of compressing foree capable of 
being exerted by this machine must not be applied, for in 
that case the mass is rendered s0 com! as materially to 
interfere with the rapidity of combustion : in other words, 
the resulting power is deteriorated. The next operation is 
that of corning or graining—a very ingenious contrivance, 
without which gunpowder would burn so slowly as to be 
inapplicable to most purposes. The graining is accom- 
plished in the following manner. In the graining-house are 
sieves, the bottoms of which are made of thick parchment, 
prepared expressly for this purpose from bullocks’ hides, 
and perforated with small holes. These sieves are so 
arranged that they. can be put in rapid circular motion by 
the aid of machinery, and each sieve contains two discs of 
lignum vite. Into the sieves is placed the mill-cake just 
described, which, by the circular motion to which it is sub- 
jected, and the friction of the discs of lignum vite, is forced 
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throvgh the minute holes of the parchment in the state of 
These, however, are not all of the same size, but re- 

to be separated into various lots by the of 

t sieves. The next operations are drying and glaz- 
—— the latter of which gunpowder would look 
Glazing is accomplished by placing the grains in a 
barrel fixed on a horizontal axis, and made to revolve with 
= velocity. It will be seen from this that the glazing 
due to friction, consequently some powder-dust must 


result. This is separated from the grains by means of a 


gauze cylinder, into which the whole material is pat, and 


subjected to violefit rotation, during which the 
off, and the polished grain remains in the cylinder. 
operation is now finished.— Polytechnic Magazine, 


ust flies 
The 


A NICE POINT. 


It is but with what truth I cannot pretend to 
state, that the inhabitants of Inniskea [a small island on 
the west coast of Ireland] are exceedingly prone to litiga- 

and a curious legend of a lawsuit is told upon the main- 
land, illustrative of this their quarrelsome disposition. A 
century ago, two 1 were remarkable for their supe- 
tior opulence, and had become the envy and wonder of 
their poorer neighbours. Their wealth consisted of a flock 
of sheep, when, unfortunately, some trifling dispute occur- 
ring between them, a dissolution of partnership was re- 
solved upon. To divide the flock, one would suppose, 
would not be difficult, and they proceeded to partition the 
property accordingly. They possessed one hundred and 
one sheep; fifty fell to each proprietor; but the odd one— 
how was it to be disposed of? Neither would part with 


his moiety to the other; and, after a long and angry ne- | 


the north-west, uces a. great ion of the wa’ 
and a whirlpool is formed, the eatin at thick is heard at 
the distance of many miles. - Its agitated vortices are 
dangerous to vessels, and it is said that seals and whales, 
when caught within its eddies, are unable to extricate 
themselves from destruction. It is now well ascertained 
that Charybdis, in the straits of Messina, owes its terrors 
to the imagination of seamen in the infancy of navigation, 
Tol all its celebrity to poetic fancy.—Trail’s Physical Geo- 
graphy. 


PRUDENCE AND GENIUS. 


That a genius inferior only to a S) or a 
should not be able to ry! a coat on his back to one him- 
self from starving amid his poetic fire, at the same time 
that an honest citizen, whose utmost reach of thought 
only enables hin to fix a reasonable profit upon a piece of 
linen or silk, according to its first cost and charges, should, 
from nothing, raise himself to a coach and six; to ac- 
count for what in theory seems so strange, it is to be con- 
sidered of what consequence it is towards 4 proper beha- 
viour, that a person apply a due attention to all the minute 
circumstances, and seemingly inconsiderable particulars, 
in the conduct of life. Let a man have what sublime 
abilities he will, if he is above applying his understanding 
to find out, and his attention to pursue, any scheme of 
life, it is as little to be expected that he should acquire 
the fortune of the thriving citizen, as that the plain sho 
keeper, who never applied his mind to léarning, should 
equal him in science. There is no natural incompatibility 
between art or learning, and dence. Nor is the man 
of learning or genius, who is void of common prudence, to 


gotiation, the animal was left in common property between | be considered in any other character than that of a — 
them. Although the season had not come round when | headed pedant, or of a man of narrow and defective abi 
sheep are usually shorn, one of the proprietors, requiring | ties.— Dignity of Human Nature. 

wool for a of stockings, pro d that the fleece should | 
be taken off. This was resisted hy his co-partner; and the 
point was finally settled by shearing one side of the animal. | 


INGENIOUS APPLICATION OF SNOW. 


ly a few days after, the sheep was found dead in a ditch. | oi Bay Fy Ee Ree meen y vege Soe Pn 
One y ascribed the accident to the sufferings of the ani- | burgh, was complete! successful in preservin his cauli- 
mal from cold having urged him to seck shelter in the fatal | B, y g 


—s flower plants in the open border, by the simple expedient 
treneh ; while the other contended that the wool ‘te eauilt. | of heaping snow over them to the depth of ceihegs adams 
upon one side had caused the creature to lose its equili- | 4) two feet. Occasional slight thawings were followed by 


brium, and thus the melancholy catastrophe was occa- | intense frosts, when the cold was from 20 even to 10 de- 
sioned. The parties went to law directly, and the expenses grees Fahrenheit ; but the only effect was the glazing of 
of the suit actually devoured the uce of the entire | the surface of the snow with a thin coat of ice. The plants 
o, and reduced both to a state of utter beggary. T rs | remained imbedded below at an invariable temperature of 
Teale of the clomnlty, yt tote” we Goneatiy | 32 degrees, which they could well enough sustain, and ran 
e 2? ~", j H r) Vi - 
warned to avoid the fate of ‘Malley and Malone.’— Wild | 2 a the expanding effects of freezing—Neill’s 
Sports of the West, 
PRIDE versus TRUTH, 

p : There is no single obstacle which stands in the way of 
pools appear to be occasioned by currents meeting | more people in i search of truth than pride. The 
with submarine obstacles, which throw them _ —_— | have once declared themselves of a particular opinion, an 
When the movement is rapid, the centre is = rey © | they cannot bring themselves to think they could possibly 
pressed portion of the rotating circle, and ‘Seven 1 ome | be in the wrong ; consequently they cannot persuade them- 
within it are submerged in that point. 7 a sma” | selves of the necessity of re-examining the foundations of 
whirlpools, capable of whirling round Os aa " - “the their opinions. To acknowledge and give up their error, 
among the Orkney islands. at of Corrivreckin, in the | vould = a still severer trial. But the truth is, there is 
narrow channel between Scarba and Jura, in the Hebrides, | more greatness of mind in candidly giving up a mistake, 
is caused by a rock of a conical form rising abruptly from | tian would have appeared in escaping it at first, if not a 
the bottom, where the depth is 600 feet, and reaching to | very shameful one. The surest way of avoiding error is, 
within ninety feet of the surface. This obstruction, in a | ial examination. The best way of leaving room for 
tortuous rocky channel, causes a succession of eddies; and | change of opinion, which should always be provided for, is 
when the flood-tide sets in, with a fresh breeze in the op- | +, be modest in delivering one’s sentiments. A man may, 
posite direction, the eddying waters rise in short heavy | yithout confusion, give up an opinion which he declared 
waves, which are highly dangerous to boats, and even to | vithout arrogance.—Burgh. 
decked vessels. The Malstrom, on the coast of Norway, 
near the island of Moakoe, is a whirlpool of a similiar kind, 

of which are bably much exaggerated. The The present number of the Journal completes the fourth volume 
food tide setting from the south-west among the Lofoden (new series), for which a title-page and index have been prepared, 
Stents, expecially when it meets with a strong gale from | and may be had of the publishers and their agents, 


WHIRLPOOLS, 


END OF FOURTH VOLUME. 
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